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Small Firms Should Share 
in Foreign Drug Markets 


Market Possibilities Are Such That a $100,000,000 Annual 
Postwar Foreign Outlet for Our Drug Industry Is Feasible; 
But All Firms, Big and Little, Must Play a Vigorous Role 


HE DRUG INDUSTRY of the United 
States can point with pride to its 
foreign-trade accomplishment of the 
past 6 years. Now that this record may 
be revealed, and a sixfold increase in drug 
sales abroad over prewar exports is 
thereby disclosed, the result may seem 
fantastic—yet why should it be surpris- 
ing? The world has had to rely upon 
the United States as the major source of 
health supplies during the war, and, if 
there had been an absence of restrictions 
on capacity expansion, of priorities, of 
shipping difficulties and related hamper- 
ing considerations, the trade might have 
been double this amount. While Amer- 
ican drug sales abroad will in all likeli- 
hood continue at this tempo for the next 
few years, the question arises as to 
normal postwar prospects. 

Two years ago the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce began an in- 
vestigation of this subject and, under 
date of November 20, 1943, presented an 
article in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on 
“Post-War Foreign Markets for U. S. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals.” At that 
time a mathematical projection, based on 
past shipments, indicated a volume of 
$33,000,000. Contact and familiarity 
with the plans of supplying organizations, 
and intimate study of world markets, 
indicated that the attainment of a $60,- 
000,000 volume seemed reasonable. In 
the light of more recent information as 
to activation of these plans and market 
reactions, it is the Bureau’s present con- 
viction that a $100,000,000 export outlet 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals in post- 
war years should not be looked upon as 
too high a goal. 


Spectacular Achievement 


For the benefit of those who may not 
realize the magnitude of this goal, it 
might be stated that in prewar years a 
hundred million dollars probably repre- 
sented drug manufacturers’ domestic 
sales to that area of the United States 
exclusive of New England, the Middle 
Atlantic and Central States. Inasmuch 
as the section involved includes 27 States, 
two-thirds of the area and one-third of 
the population of the United States, ex- 
perienced sales managers are fully aware 
of the large outlay of money and pro- 


By T. W. Detananty, Chief Drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 


motional effort needed to reach such a 
volume. With this background in mind, 
management can appreciate what a spec- 
tacular achievement was recorded in 1944 
by the export managers of these concerns 
in selling more than $106,000,000 worth 
of their products to approximately 100 
foreign countries. Will this record serve 
to inspire greater interest and a more 
sympathetic point of view towardefuture 
foreign effort? 

Up to 6 years ago, the industry seemed 
quite content to have developed a de- 
mand abroad for drugs to the extent of 
$17,000,000, equivalent to 5 percent of 
production. It must have been a puzzle 


to the rest of the world that the United 
States, the largest and most modern drug 
source, was seemingly disinterested or 
else unable to compete with minor pro- 
ducing countries. Knowing that it was 
not a matter of ability, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
consistently labored to awaken greater 
responsiveness to the possibilities of ex- 
port trade. 

Drug export volume in 1944 which rep- 
resents one-third of prewar output and 
is more truly on a par with the relative 
results of former European competitors, 
is therefore as gratifying to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as it 
must be to the trade. 


Can Business Be Retained? 


Nevertheless, it is questionable whether 
Many drug producers believe that the 
current export volume can be maintained 





Big American pharmaceutical concerns realize the potentialities of markets in faraway places— 


as is evidenced by these ads (in the English and Afrikaans languages) along a staircase 
in the subway at Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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1 INDIA & DEPENDENCIES 
3 GHINA & HONG KONG 
8 MANCHUKO & KWANTUNG 
15 EGYPT 

19 ALGERIA 

20 SOUTH AFRICA 

22 AUSTRALIA 

25 PHILIPPINES 

30 NETHERLANDS EAST 

39 BRITISH MALAYA 

40 NEW ZEALAND 


38 PORTUGAL 
37 DENMARK 
33 EIRE 
29 FRANCE 
27 GERMANY 
23 SWEDEN 
21 NETHERLANDS 
14 BELGIUM 
tt SPAIN 
10 SWITZERLAND 
6 UNITED KINGDOM 
2 ITALY 
16 RUMANIA 
24 TURKEY 
26 POLAND 
26 GREECE 
31 CZECROSLOVAKIA 
32 YUGOSLAVIA 
41 SOVIET UNION 
42 BULGARIA 


36 PERU 

35 CHILE 

34 PUERTO RICO 
17 UNITED STATES 
16 VENEZUELA 
13 GANADA 

12 CUBA 

9 COLOMBIA 

7 MEXICO 

5 ARGENTINA 
4 BRAZIL 
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in postwar years. Those who have not 
participated in this noteworthy develop- 
ment may refer to the accomplishment 
as transitory. Fortunately, however, 
there are a sufficient number of progres- 
sive American drug firms so organized 
for foreign trade that this amount of 
foreign business can probably be re- 
tained. To date, many of these foreign- 
trade directors have stated that what 
recognition has been secured in Latin 
American is a minimum contemplation; 
that the surface of Near Eastern and 
African requirements has scarcely been 
scratched; and that the largest prospec- 
tive market of any, the Far East, will be 
equally well cultivated following libera- 
tion. These vigorous promoters—some 
of whom produce abroad, while others 
plan to engage in decentralized phases of 
production in the most economical loca- 
tions—entertain no doubts as to the 
maintenance of a $100,000,000 demand. 
Not infrequently, it has been said that 
this expanded distribution of United 
States drug products could be attributed 
to sales to our military forces abroad and 
through lend-lease. Though our armed 
services are serving to introduce Ameri- 


can therapeutic methods and products in 
foreign locations, their supplies are not 
embodied in export statistics. Lend- 
lease was a potent distribution factor to 
the extent of $43,000,000, but more than 
90 percent of this type of selling was 
destined for the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and China. Alert exporters believe 
that a sizable and growing drug market 
should continue to exist in these lend- 
lease countries in postwar years to swell 
the tide of cash exports. 

Disregarding lend-lease, it should still 
be amazing to those unfamiliar with 
foreign possibilities that cash sales of 
drug products approximated $63,300,000. 
Latin American countries received $43,- 
500,000 worth of United States drugs, or 
over six times their prewar purchases. 
Those who know and are catering to the 
needs of Latin America look for a normal 
import in excess of $50,000,000 and are 
determined to acquire it. In Africa and 
the Near East, prewar drug imports from 
all sources were in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000. Though this was compara- 
tively unfamiliar territory, the United 
States sold $5,000,000 worth for cash 
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there in 1944, reflecting a seven-fold in- 
crease over the sales prior to the war, 
Again, many who are acquainted with 
these remote areas can visualize a latent 
demand exceeding that of Latin America. 

Aside from Latin America, Africa, and 
the Near East, United States drug sales 
on a cash basis to other areas were over 
$15,000,000, almost equivalent to our total] 
export drug sales to the entire world ina 
normal prewar year. Since we have 
never seriously endeavored to determine 
the medical needs of many of these coun- 
tries, would it not be logical to assume 
a possible expansion therein? Addition- 
ally, many enemy-occupied countries 
were sizable importers and should be so 
again. Surely with knowledge and plan- 
ning the trade should be able to main- 
tain annual drug exports at $100,000,000. 


Inspire Bigger Demand! 


While it is true that in 1938 drug and 
pharmaceutical imports for the entire 
world were only $150,000,000, of which 
the United States share was less than 
$20,000,000, aggressive introduction of a 
wider range of products, coupled with 
service, could have inspired a much 
larger world demand. Even where we 
were active, as shown in the accompany- 
ing chart “Twenty Principal Medicina] 
Markets of the United States in 1938,” 
excluding our possessions, American drug 
houses secured only one-third of their 
aggregate import demand, yet these 
countries alone absorbed 82 percent of 
our foreign shipments in that year. Since 
the demand is more intimately known 
today for virtually every country, the 
picture of tomorrow should be more rep- 
resentative of progressive interest in 
world medicinal requirements and quite 
possibly should fully justify the normal 
expectation of a $100,000,000 export for 
bo United States in this vital commodity 

eld. 

The article cited above, entitled “Post- 
War Foreign Markets for U. S. Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals,” presents convincing 
proof as to why past sales were so meager 
and how warranted is the assumption of 
at least a $60,000,000 cash demand in the 
years ahead. Some firms declared we 
were rather conservative in our estimate 
of $25,000,000 each for Latin America and 
the Far East, and $10,000,000 for all other 
continents. This point of view might be 
substantiated by the chart entitled “42- 
Million-Dollar Medicinal Import Mar- 
kets in 1938.” Note in this latter por- 
trayal representing drug imports of 
$125,000,000 how limited were United 
States sales to all continental areas, ex- 
cept the Western Hemisphere which was 
at best a minor share in most instances. 
The chart “United States Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations, Dollar Exports by 
Areas—1938 Versus War Years” should 
offer incentive for the $100,000,000 goal. 

In evaluating commodity prospects, in 
the cited article, we estimated foreign 
marketing opportunities on the basis of 
five groups of $12,000,000 each. But 
in 1944 sales of $30,000,000 worth of 
vitamins, $34,000,000 worth of medicinal 
chemicals and $23,000,000 worth of pro- 
prietary remedies almost tripled our ex- 
pectations. Only in the case of biologi- 
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cals ($11,000,000) and ethical prepara- 
tions ($8,000,000) were our estimates 
temporarily too high. From an over-all 
standpoint there are alluring possibili- 
ties for a stabilized and even greater 
postwar progression. 


Better-Equipped Firms’ Role 


Market and commodity recordings may 
indicate trends, but a reliable forecast 
is more particularly contingent upon 
knowledge of the organization, program, 
and service concepts of distributors. Il- 
lustrative of this, in prewar years not 
more than six brand names representing 
the German cartel had satisfied one- 
third of the world’s import demand for 
drugs. One of this Bureau's first steps in 
the Axis Drug Replacement Program was 
to encourage prospective American com- 
petitors to inaugurate specific foreign- 
trade development corporations. While 
many drug firms participated to varying 
degrees in the drug export peak sales of 
1944, the better-equipped ones were the 
backbone of service and our guarantors 
for retention of this trade. Concrete 
evidence of this may be manifest in the 
Peruvian Price Control List of Medicinal 
Products. Therein are recorded the 
registrations of 96 United States drug 
firms covering 1,938 individual trade 
names—yet two-thirds of the listed prod- 
ucts are the property of 10 producers 
and the 5 leading producers are listed for 
938 products. p 

Pleasing as the success of these enter- 
prising distributors may be to our na- 
tional pride and our future economic 
prospects, many more firms, small as well 
as large, could and should be more vitally 
concerned with developing an accept- 
ance for their products in other lands. 
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They’re having a lot of fun in this “kids’ show” in an Australian broadcasting studio but the 
radio audience “down under” is also being familiarized with the merits of a line of U. S. 


pharmaceuticals. 


The more firms that are engaged in ex- 
porting, the more likelihood of a stabi- 
lized $100,000,000 annual export of 
medicinals. To facilitate this, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has just released a compilation of the 
Axis drug products which formerly domi- 
nated the Latin American markets. This 
study reveals that 180 American firms are 
in a position to offer “equivalents and 
alternatives,” although few had at- 
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tempted to do so before. Most of these 
firms are small and feel that they can- 
not afford to export. In fact, their re- 
luctance to consider exporting may per- 
haps in some instances be amply justi- 
fied by a consideration of the experiences 
of the foolhardy. 


Small Firms Should Be Active 


In this Bureau’s foreign-trade promo- 
tional activities we are not unmindful 
that the drug industry by and large is 
composed of small business enterprises. 
In 1939 there were approximately 1,100 
drug manufacturers in the United States 
with an average of 37 employees and a 
per-plant output of a third of a million 
dollars. The relationships become more 
apparent when we compare them with 
another small group, the closely related 
soap industry which in 1939 consisted of 
264 firms, with an average of 83 em- 
ployees and a per-plant output valued 
in excess of a million dollars. Following 
a recent inquiry by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce addressed 
to 600 drug producers on record as in- 
terested in foreign markets, only 170 were 
able to furnish the names of a foreign 
agent. Obviously, the others have given 
but meager attention to exporting. 

One noticeable characteristic in the 
response of the larger concerns to the 
“Agency” questionnaire was that, of those 
cognizant of export possibilities, few, if 
any, are not so engaged. But here, too, 
there are varying degrees of interest and 
success. Some display little initiative, 
and their agents abroad are not as ener- 
getic as they might be. Next in impor- 
tance were those with foreign-trade de- 
partments who have established intro- 
duction of their products but, in gen- 
eral, have extremely limited export pro- 
motional budgets and at times provide 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Postwar Trade Prospects 
in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine 


One Hears a Great Deal About Prospective Bigger Sales 
to Those Countries——But This Study Shows That Energetic 
and Wise Effort Must Be Exerted to Surmount the Varied ; 


Potent Obstacles That Accompany Apparent Opportunities 


UCH HAS BEEN MADE of the ex- 
isting and prospective demands for 
American goods in Egypt, Iraq, and Pal- 
estine, but too little attention has been 
given to the ability of these countries to 
pay for such goods. Payment requires 
dollars. What are the prospects that 
these ceuntries will have a sufficient sup- 
ply of dollars to implement their de- 
mands for American goods? 

During the war numerous changes 
have occurred in the patterns of local 
production and foreign trade, and in the 
general position of the balance of pay- 
ments of these three Middle East coun- 
tries. For several years imports, par- 
ticularly of manufactured goods, were 
sharply reduced and at the same time 
local money incomes and resources of 
foreign exchange, as a result of military 
expenditures, were greatly increased. 
Manufacturing production expanded 
markedly in Palestine. Interterritorial 
trade among all the countries of the 
Middle East has substantially increased 
under the encouragement and assistance 
of the Middle East Supply Center, al- 
though at the same time import and ex- 
change controls restricted oversea trade. 

How will these changes affect United 
States trade with Egypt, Iraq, and Pales- 
tine in the postwar period? Can their 
enlarged money resources be counted on 
to expand their trade with this country? 
What barriers are likely to exist in the 
postwar period? 

A review of the factors determining the 
answers to these questions may serve to 
dispel any too optimistic views which 
might now be entertained. The barriers 
to an expansion of United States trade 
with these countries are numerous and 
strong, and their reduction will require 
a large measure of forbearance, mutual 
understanding, and cooperation. Never- 
theless, peaceful relations, expanding 
trade, and rising standards of living in 
the region are so vital to the interests 
of all concerned that it may be taken 
for granted that a wholehearted effort 
will be made to achieve these results. 
Whether this effort will succeed cannot 
be foretold, but an attempt will be made 
to point out the problems which must be 
solved if United States trade with the 


By Rosert J. Barr, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


area is to be enlarged. Partial trade 
figures for some of the war years re- 
cently have been released for publication, 
and this new information throws light 
on wartime trends and postwar problems. 


Foreign-Trade Patterns 


The features of the foreign-trade pat- 
terns of these countries are: (1) A con- 
centration of exports upon a few raw 
agricultural commodities; (2) a concen- 
tration of both export and import trade 
with the United Kingdom; (3) a spread 
of imports over numerous manufactures 
and semimanufactures, especially tex- 
tiles; and (4) a tendency for the United 
Kingdom’s share in trade to decline, and 
for the United States share to rise, es- 
pecially during the war. 


EGYPT 


Egypt’s principal export product is 
long-staple cotton, which ordinarily con- 
stitutes from 70 to 80 percent of total ex- 
ports. Cottonseed constitutes another 5 
percent. The proportion of cotton ex- 
ports to total exports has been declin- 


ing, as is shown by the fact that cotton 
exports were 80.7 percent of total ex- 
ports in 1927 and only 71.4 percent in 
1939. Egypt’s principal imports were 
textile manufactures which, in the years 
1930 to 1939, averaged 24.2 percent of 
total imports. Other important groups 
and their percentages of total imports 
during this period were: Mineral prod- 
ucts, 11.2; chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
dyes, perfumes, and similar items, 12.2; 
common metals and products, 9.1; and 
machines, apparatus, and electrical ap- 
pliances, 6.5. There was a distinct de- 
cline in the proportion, of total imports 
accounted for by textile manufacturers, 
from 26.2 percent in 1930 to 16.5 percent 
in 1939; that of minerals and metal man- 
ufactures, on the other hand, increased. 
These trends indicate an increased do- 
mestic utilization of the country’s prin- 
cipal product, cotton. 

The United Kingdom supplied about 
one-fourth of Egypt’s imports and took 
approximately one-third of its exports; 
the corresponding fractions for the 
United States have been unstable at 
much lower levels. 

Until 1938 Egypt’s foreign trade usually 
resulted in a surplus of exports (the aver- 
age for the years 1927 to 1929 is an ex- 
ception). After 1937 there has been a 
deficit each year, the largest, in 1942, 


Value of Egypt’s Merchandise Imports, Exports, and Trade Balance, and Shares of 
United Kingdom and United States, Selected Years 


[In thousands of Egyptian pounds] 





Imports Exports Trade balance 
United | rnited | | United | tnited | United | writed 
| Total | King- | o™te@) Total | King- | cM®°| Total | King- | Gtate 
dom States dom States dom States 

eo . | —— 
| } 

1927-29 average 42, 273 | 11,902 2,586 | 52,236 | 19, 543 6, 763 —37 |4+7,641 | +4,177 
Percent 100.0 | 22.8 49) 100.0 37.4 12.9 | ; 
1937-39 average 36,354 | 8,738 2,427 | 34,302 | 11, 545 1,532 | —1,962 |+2, 807 —895 

Percent 100.0 | 24.0 6.7 | 100.0 | 33.6 4.5 
1940-42 average 40,003 | 10,318 | 8,309 | 22,894 | 8,970 | 2,626 | —17,107 |—1,348 | —5, 683 
Percent 100.0 25.7} 20.8] 100.0 39. 2 11.5 
1940 31,378 | 8,901 3, 505 | 27,812 | 10,374 1, 380 —3, 566 4-1, 473 —2, 215 
Percent 100.0 28.4; 11.5) 100.0 37.3 5.0 
1941 33,127 | 9,282 8,093 | 22,122 | 7,647 2,638 | —11,005 |—2,235 | —5, 455 
Percent 100.0 | 2.0 24.4 100.0 31.9 11.9 | 
2 55,512 | 12,770 | 13,238 | 18,753 | 9, 488 3,859 | —36,759 |—3, 282 | —9, 379 
Percent 100. 0 23.0 23.8 | 100.0] 50.6 20. 6 
3 39,196 | 7,079 | 4,303 | 25,030 | 8,928 2,568  —14, 166 |+1, 849 | —1, 735 
11.0; 100.0} 35.7 10.3 hid ot 


Percent 100.0; 18.1 
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Value of Iraq’s Merchandise Imports, Exports, and Trade Balance, and Shares of 
United Kingdom and United States, Selected Years 


{In thousands of Iraq dinars] 
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| 
Imports Exports Trade balance 
| ———_ — |--_— om AGT if —— | ——__-_ —_—_ __ 
Year } I ten ia | — Sd 
| United | y,,; | United | 7,_; United | ,, 
| Total | King- — Total | King- — Total King- —— 
dom | ~ 9 dom |* E dom ‘ 
1928-30 | average 7,415 2, 495 273 4, 220 1, 138 | 733 —3, 195 |—1, 357 +460 
Percent 100.0 33.7 3.7 100.0 27.0 17.4 rae Trrcronbih 
1934-36 average 6, 600 1, 987 431 3, 168 913 | 520 —3, 522 |—1,074 +89 
Percent |} 100.0] 2.7) 6.4 100.0 28. 8 16. 4 |_.. m Ags TEE 
1937-39 average - . .- 9,028 | 2,521 755 4, 189 1, 108 814 —4, 839 |—1, 413 +59 
Percent. . epieemens F 100.0 | 27.9 8.4 100. 0 26. 5 19.4 |. BE STS Be ae Far 3 
1940-42 average _ _. ae ..| 9,242 1, 499 1, 097 4, 096 670 976 —5, 146 —829 —121 
Percent --| 100.0; 16.2 11.9 100. 0 16.4 » 5 ie prem nes keep Pat Seg pige 
940. ei ie --| 8,693 | 1,702 947 | 3,903 | 1,066 1,070| —4,790 | —636 +123 
Percent ba hen wot iuas 100.0 | 19. 6 10.9 100. 0 27.3 BEAD Vinod snc Bekins é : 
1 ; . ----| 6,850 1, 338 955 3, 906 581 1,035 —2, 944 —757 +80 
Percent : 100.0 | 19.5 13.9 100. 0 14.9 WN Ants ctenwoks e Ee > 
942 ‘ 12, 184 | 1, 458 1, 389 4, 480 363 823 —7, 704 |—1, 005 — 566 
Percent 100.0} 126] 11.5] 100.0 at) mei... Ret Beg 
1943 | 15, 632 1,708 | 968 9, 147 361 144 —6, 485 |—1, 347 —824 
Percent | 100.0 10.9 | 6.2 100.0 4.0 LO hs, ta ad 
1944 (preliminary) ; 14,219 | 1,599 | 1,670 | 7,665 957 660 | —6,554 | —642 | —1,010 
Percent 100.0} 112} 11.7] 100.0 12.5 8.6 | [p---senefennnnns- 
] | ' 











| Fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


Value of Palestine’s Merchandise Imports, Exports, and Trade Balance, and Shares of 
United Kingdom and United States, Selected Years 


[In thousands of Palestinian pounds] 








Imports Exports Trade balance 

veut United | titea United | ynited United | ynited 

Total | King- | gthtes | Total | King- | gtites | Total | King- | gttrcs 

dom | °'te dom | Se inf 
1927-29 average ‘ 6,707 | 880 348 | 1,647| 555 | 29| —5,060| —325| —319 
Percent WEGl Mil &S) WAOl Me) - 28 t..2...iscocbhcee 
1934-36 average 15,662 | 2,983 | 1,263 | 3,686 | 2, 103 | 23 | —11,976 | —880 | —1, 240 
Percent 100. 0 19.0 | 8.1 100.0 | 57.1 6 |. FL SS ER ASE 
1937-39 average 13,965 | 2,135 | 1,341 | 5,317 | 2,686 97 | —8,648 | +551 | —1, 244 

Percent 100. 0 15.3 | 9.6) 100.0; 50.5 | BS Se aS has onl tinny 
1940-42 average 14,816 | 3,321 | 1,503} 4,051 | 645) 352 | —10,765 |—2,676 | —858 

Percent 100.0} 22.4/ 10.1] 100.0] 15.9 8.7 AD EAE: ee 

1940 11,035 | 2,419 | 1,152] 2,115 | 1,000 | 55 | —8,920 |—1,419 | —1,097 
Percent 100.0} 21.9] 10.4] 100.0) 47.3) 26]. a cieiaan® SSG 
1941 12,038 | 3,620) 1,161 | 1,362 81 | 133 | —10,676 |—3,539 | —1,028 

Percent 100.0 30. 1 9.6} 100.0 | 5.9 | 9.8 |... ie: SIP SRS TT 
1942 21,375 | 3,923 | 2,196 | 8,676 | 853 | 868 | —12, 699 |—3,070 | —1, 328 
Percent 100.0 | 18.4 10.3} 100.0} 98] 10.0 wri fa'y Sank Res Eales 
1943 27,203 | 1,831 | 1,887 | 12,752 | 1,022 | 2,339 | ~14,451 | -—809| +452 
Percent 006) OF! 66) BROl - 66]: Wee ties slob 

| 





i | 





Note: Imports and exports of Navy, Army, and Air Force Institute stores are excluded, 1938 to 1943. Imports and 
exports of strategic items—Dead Sea salts, petroleum, and rubber—are excluded, 1940 to 1941; in 1943 these items were 
valued at £P7,355,000 for imports and £P6,184,000 for exports. Distribution of imports for 1927-29 is by country of 
consignment and is not strictly comparable with that of the later years when distribution is by country of origin; the 
importance of the United Kingdom especially in these early years as a source of imports is minimized. 





Fouad I Avenue in modern Cairo. Egypt will need increasing amounts of construction 
materials and builders’ hardware in the coming years. 
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being £E36,759,000. Until 1930 Egypt’s 
trade with the United States usually re- 
sulted in a large surplus, but the 7-cent 
tariff on long-staple cotton introduced in 
the United States in 1930 (subsequently 
reduced 50 percent under the Trade 
Agreements Act), and the quotas, intro- 
duced in 1939, caused the trade to result 
in a deficit. Egypt’s total imports and 
total exports declined drastically during 
the depression in sympathy with the 
world-wide decline of foreign trade, and 
experienced a further decline during the 
war (except for the abnormal imports in 
1942). 

The trends shown are, then, substan- 
tially the result of depression, United 
States policy on imports of cotton, and 
shipping difficulties caused by the war. 


TRAQ 


Iraq’s principal exports are raw wool; 
dates; grain, pulses, and flour; hides and 
skins; and sausage casings. Together 
these constitute 70 percent of total ex- 
ports. Petroleum is not included—tre- 
ceipts from its sale are recorded in the 
statement of balance of payments shown 
elsewhere in this article. Principal im- 
ports are textiles; iron and steel manu- 
facturers; machinery and apparatus; au- 
tomobiles, parts, and tires; tea and sugar; 
wood; cement; paper and products; and 
pharmaceuticals. Although the exports 
are somewhat more varied than those of 
Egypt, they are still predominantly un- 
processed agricultural products, with 
crude petroleum becoming increasingly 
important; the imports are, like those of 
Egypt, industrial manufactures, espe- 
cially textile products. 

The country distribution of Iraq’s 
trade is also similar to that of Egypt. 
Before the war the United Kingdom sup- 
plied one-fourth of the imports and took 
about the same proportion of exports, 
whereas the United States furnished 
about 8 percent of imports and took 
nearly 20 percent of exports. Prior to 
the war the United Kingdom’s share in 
both imports and exports was declining 
and the United States’ share was increas- 
ing. These trends were accentuated in 
the early war years, but with the shutting 
off of exports of dates from Iraq to this 
country the United States’ share of ex- 
ports declined in 1943 to less than 2 per- 
cent of the total; a partial recovery is 
noted in the preliminary figures for 1944. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, Iraq’s 
foreign trade had recovered from the ef- 
fects of the depression. During the war, 
values have substantially increased, but 
these must be discounted because of the 
inflated price level. 


PALESTINE 


The record of Palestine’s foreign trade 
shows essentially the same relationships 
and trends as that of Egypt and Iraq, 
namely, (1) the predominance of agri- 
cultural exports, (2) the predominant 
role of the United Kingdom, (3) the 
minor role of the United States, and (4) 
a tendency to decreasing importance of 
the United Kingdom and increasing im- 
portance of the United States. However, 
the trade of Palestine before the war ex- 
hibited a more vigorous growth than did 
that of the other two countries. 
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Palestine’s largest export has been 
citrus fruit, which constituted about 75 
percent of total merchandise exports in 
the period prior to the war, and of which 
the United Kingdom took about two- 
thirds. With the closing of the Medi- 
terranean and the increasing shortage of 
shipping, this export to the United 
Kingdom and other European countries 
disappeared, and it has only recently been 
resumed on an exceedingly limited scale. 

However, a flourishing diamond-cut- 
ting-and-polishing industry, specializing 
in small stones, has become established in 
Palestine during the war with an export 
value in 1943 of £P2,620,600, the bulk of 
which, £P1,711,900, went to the United 
States. This industry alone was of suf- 
ficient importance in 1943 to reverse the 
normally negative trade balance with the 
United States. 


Invisible Items 


It is difficult to place a numerical value 
on the invisible items in the balance of 
payments of these countries. Further- 
more, the values of some of the items 
during wartime are not published. One 
of the most important items has been ex- 
penditure by Allied forces, chiefly British, 
which has increased the sterling balances 
of these countries substantially. 

~ 


EGYPT 


Egypt’s principal receipts on current 
account, aside from merchandise trade, 
in the years 1934-38 were: Shipping re- 
ceipts, principally proceeds of Suez Canal 
operations, which averaged about 
£E2,700,000; tourist receipts, which aver- 
aged, net, about £E£900,000; and British 
Army expenditures in Egypt, which aver- 
aged £E3,000,000, making a total of 
£E6,600,000. It should be noted that 
most of this amount was received in 
sterling or other European currencies, 
only the tourist item furnishing any ap- 
preciable income in dollars. 

Chief payment items in the same pe- 
riod were: Interest payments abroad on 


At the Baghdad Airport. 
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government debt, which averaged about 
£E1,600,000, and private interest and div- 
idends, which are estimated to average 
about £E900,000. 

These estimated items, together with 
the merchandise trade, drawn up in a 
skeleton statement of the balance of pay- 
ments for an average year in this period 
would appear as follows: 


Receipts: 

ictal asilih ectice eyes etsvbliniad £E33, 765, 000 
Shipping (net) --...._--- 2, 700, 000 
Zanes 10)... ...—.-. 900, 000 
oo 3, 000, 000 
| SAAS 40, 365, 000 

Payments: 
|, RES SESE £E33, 606, 000 
Interest and dividends_ _- 900, 000 
Government.-..........-- 1, 600, 000 
BN csctsnm nore 36, 106, 000 


The foregoing statement of the balance 
of payments obviously is made up of gross 
totals only. However, as the smaller 
items in many cases offset each other, 
leaving only a minor net total, the rather 
large surplus of approximately £E4,000,- 
000 annually during these years stands in 
need of explanation. This surplus is 
characteristic of the Egyptian balance 
of payments between the two wars and, 
besides errors and omissions, is believed 
to be largely the counterpart of the 
gradual reduction and repatriation of 
Egypt’s oversea debt. 


IRAQ 


The principal receipts in Iraq’s balance 
of payments—again aside from merchan- 
dise trade—and their average amounts 
for the fiscal years 1936-37 to 1938-39, 
inclusive, as estimated by the Iraq Gov- 
ernment, were: Freight and shipping 
(principally from the extensive transit 
trade), ID1,049,000 (Iraq dinar); British 
Army expenditures, ID605,000; oil roy- 
alties, ID1,298,000; and foreign invest- 
ment in Iraq, ID1,042,000. Again, these 
items accrue largely in sterling. The 
principal corresponding payment was for 
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interest and dividends, ID394,000. 

A skeleton balance of payments state- 
ment for an average year in this period 
would thus be: 


Receipts: 
SEAS ee ID4, 360, 000 
Freight and shipping____-_- 1, 049, 000 
British Army expenditures __ 605, 000 
ee SO vidnbcdewcnnas 1, 298, 000 
Foreign investment-_-_-_._--- 1, 042, 000 
I Sous cacsbecasiasi'h idle eSevids pias 8, 354, 000 
Payments: mae: 
NE ot erik ai dndves wah ioene TD8, 790, 000 
Interest and dividends-_-_-- 394, 000 
eS is lh ols ceases atte Gotcen ti 9, 184, 000 


Of the residual sum, amounting to 
ID830,000, gold exports account for near- 
ly ID100,000; the rest is made up of mis- 
cellaneous small items, and errofs and 
omissions. 


PALESTINE 


Although Palestine’s balance of pay- 
ments fundamentally is dominated by 
two tendencies—a large excess of mer- 
chandise imports, offset by receipts from 
capital investments and contributions— 
the data are not readily available in ac- 
curate detail. This is because the 
amounts of some of the items are un- 
recorded and are unknown, and because 
other items, and especially the merchan- 
dise trade, have not been consistently 
reported over a series of years. Conse- 
quently the following figures are given 
for the year 1937, which seems fairly typ- 
ical of the prewar period. In this case 
also the minor items, usually nearly self- 
balancing, are omitted and attention 
is concentrated on the major items. In 
contrast to the other two countries 
(Egypt and Iraq), Palestine received 
large sums in dollars from its invisibles. 
Of the amounts shown, a large proportion 
of the institutional remittances, some of 
the emigrant remittances, and part of 
the capital imports were received in dol- 
lars, although these figures are not 
available for 1937. Preliminary figures 
for 1944 indicate American contributions 
received in Palestine to have been ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 ‘(£P5,000,000), 
which was about double the amount for 
1943. 


Receipts: 
Exports --.-_--.- cscnocuvesee SEO, SIE 
Emigrant remittances(net) _ 500, 000 
Institutional contributions_ 1, 400, 000 
Capital imports (net) -_---- 4, 200, 000 
Government transactions_-_- 1, 300, 000 
Reduction in currency in 
I esc emai docs ante es 900, 000 
A es ee 
Payments: 
Imports (adjusted) --- £P13, 697, 000 
Tourists (met) _...-.---_-_ 400, 000 
Re en 


(The approximate balance is spurious; 
the statement is no more accurate in de- 
tail than those previously shown for 
Egypt and Iraq.) 


Prospective Dollar Supplies 


Any effort to increase Egypt’s direct 
dollar supplies by increasing exports to 
the United States of its principal product, 
long-staple cotton, faces three obstacles: 
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(1) The United States policy of protect- 
ing its own cotton producers; (2) the 
competition which Egyptian long-staple 
cotton now faces from synthetic fibers, 
such as rayon and nylon; and (3) the 
long-term price trend is a factor of great 
importance. 

The Egyptian Government pursues a 
vigorous policy of research and develop- 
ment which has resulted in continuous 
improvement in quality and yield. This 
possibility of cost reduction is a compet- 
itive advantage which must be fully con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, this advantage 
seems likely to materialize primarily in 
other than American markets. 

There are, however, a few commodities 
which might be exported to this country 
without encountering such difficult ob- 
stacles as the foregoing. One of these is 
manganese, the duty on which affects 
Egyptian exports because of the low me- 
tallic content of the ore. Others in- 
clude: Onions—one of Egypt’s principal 
vegetable crops—affected by an import 
duty in the United States of 24% cents 
per pound; beeswax; hides and skins; 
wool; and rags. 

However, these and other minor prod- 
ucts can by no means take the place of 
Egypt’s lost exports of cotton. Prior to 
1930 cotton exports to the United States 
provided the equivalent of about £E6,- 
500.000 in dollars annually. During the 
period 1930 to 1939 this sum reduced to 
£E825,000, and in the period 1940 to 1943 
it recovered (in part a value recovery 
only, resulting from rising price levels) to 
£E2,442,000. Even if our imports con- 
tinue at the wartime level, this means a 
reduction of the equivalent of about £E4,- 
000,000 in dollars annually. 

There are possibilities of expanding 
Egypt’s invisible exports to this country, 
the chief of which is the tourist trade. 
In the properous days of the late twen- 
ties, some 14,000 American tourists are 
estimated to have visited Egypt annually, 
spending an average of $50 each daily 
on a visit lasting an average of 7 days. 
This would make a total expenditure of 
some $5,000,000 (or £E1,000,000 at the 
rates of exchange then existing). The 
American tourist traffic during the thir- 
ties declined to one-third or less of this 
volume. With proper encouragement, 
dollar income from this source probably 
could be built up to a volume substan- 
tially larger than in the twenties (al- 
though it is likely that European cur- 
rency income from this source will be 
drastically reduced). A similar possibil- 
ity of meager dollar income is from the 
expenditures of American archeological 
expeditions. 

Finally, there may be mentioned the 
possibility of American direct invest- 
ments in Egypt. These amounted to 
$8,300,000 in 1936 and to $22,750,000 in 
1940, an increase of $14,450,000. It would 
seem that if Egypt forwards its program 
of industrialization a large supply of 
dollars could be made available in this 
way. 

Egypt’s attitude toward industrializa- 
tion is simply this: Agricultural pro- 
ductivity is reaching a maximum, and 
population density is reaching the satu- 
ration point; consequently the most 
promising opportunity open for further 
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At Iraq’s port of Basra. - 


progress is through industrialization. It 
must be remembered that Egypt is a des- 
ert with only 4 percent of its area—the 
narrow Nile Valley, the Delta, and a few 
oases—capable of supporting a fixed 
population. Of the cultivated land, 77 
percent is already under perennial irri- 
gation; the remainder, still under flood 
irrigation, is gradually being brought 
under perennial irrigation as far as pos- 
sible. Some minor additions to arable 
land are still possible. The volume of 
water furnished by the Nile puts an abso- 
lute quantitative limit to the expansion 
of Egyptian agriculture, and glthough 
there is still available some surplus for 
expansion, the utilization of the re- 
mainder becomes increasingly difficult 
and expensive. Finally, the two or even 
three crops per year of the perennial 
system are exhausting the natural fer- 
tility of the soil, and artificial fertilizers 
are now required in quantity. 

On the arable land the population den- 
sity is more than 1,100 per square mile. 
Population is increasing at the rate of 
1.2 percent a year, and at the last census, 
in 1937, totaled 15,900,000. 

In addition to continued progress in 
agricultural development and extended 
utilization of land and water resources, 
many Egyptian leaders therefore advo- 
cate industrialization as a means of pro- 
viding for the increasing population and 
of raising the existing low average stand- 
ard of living. Industrialization would 
take place, first, in the field of textile 
manufacturers where much progress has 
already been made; second, in lighter 
fabricating enterprises; third, in hydro- 
electric-power development, for the pro- 
duction of artificial nitrate fertilizer, and 
perhaps also for industrial purposes if 
enough power is available, using the flow 
of the Nile. 

But there are tendencies in Egyptian 
policy which if continued will put a 
damper on foreign investment. In recent 
years, legislation has required of Egyp- 
tion limited-liability companies that at 
least two directors and a proportion of 
employees be Egyptian and at least one 
quarter of the capital be held by Egyp- 
tions, and of all companies that all re- 


ports and correspondence addressed to 
the Government be in. Arabic. 

The tariff policy which Egypt will pur- 
sue in the postwar years is also an un- 
known factor. So far, the Egyptian 
tariff has been moderate; but if a policy 
of industrialization is adopted, a policy 
of protection may also be advocatea. 
Indeed, voices are already raised in be- 
half of such a policy. -This problem 
again points up the desirability of a gen- 
eral liberalization of trade policy in the 
interests of expanding world trade. 

Iraq’s principal exports to the United 
States are not handicapped by surpluses 
and tariff policy in this country. Date 
imports are subject to strict sanitary reg- 
ulations, but adjustments to these regu- 
lations have already been made in the 
date-packing industry at Basra. Iraq’s 
raw wool is used in this country for car- 
pet manufacture, for which there should 
be a large and steady demand, and its 
hides and skins, sausage casings, and 
minor exports should also find a fairly 
good market. Its exports of merchandise 
to the United States should therefore 
provide Iraq with a steady flow of dollars. 

The prospects for invisibles are not so 
bright as are those of Egypt: The tour- 
ist attractions of Iraq cannot compare 
with those of Egypt—in respect of world- 
wide interest, climate, archeological dis- 
coveries. 

Nor is it likely that Iraq can compare 
with Egypt in the field of investment op- 
portunities. As far as petroleum is con- 
cerned, the whole country is blanketed 
by concessions held by an international 
oil group (in which American companies 
hold a 2334-percent interest). Gold in 
very small quantities is mined. The es- 
tablishment of minor industrial enter- 
prises is projected, and several food- 
processing establishments are already in 
operation. The most hopeful line of 
progress in the near future, from Iraq’s 
own internal point of view, is the re- 
habilitation of its agriculture, which in 
ancient times supported a larger popu- 
lation on a higher standard of living 
than now exists. This would require sub- 
stantial imports of both earth-moving 
and agricultural machinery. But it 
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In the spinning department of a textile mill near Haifa, in Palestine. 


seems likely that the capital for this in- 
vestment will be provided.in large part 
by the Government from the proceeds 
of its oil royalties—and these proceeds 
accrue largely in sterling and continental 
curencies. 

The diamond-cutting-and-polishing 
industry in Palestine has assumed an im- 
portance in the country’s balance of pay- 
ments which compares favorably with 
the prewar citrus industry. In 1938 
citrus exports, none going to the United 
States, were valued at £P3,784,000, or 75.4 
percent of total exports of merchandise. 
In 1943 exports of polished diamonds, of 
which 88 percent went to the United 
States, were valued at £P2,621,000, or 40 
percent of total exports of merchandise. 
In view of its importance as a producer 
of dollars, it seems likely that every ef- 
fort will be made to maintain and ex- 
pand this industry. It is stated in the 
press that arrangements have been made 
with the diamond syndicate for a con- 
tinued supply of stones. A factor of im- 
portance in the future of the Palestine 
industry is the competition it may have 
have to meet if the European centers are 
reestablished, and from new centers es- 
tablished in South Africa and in New 
York. Other products of Palestine seem 
to offer little prospect for development as 
producers of dollars, although Palestine’s 
general postwar position would seem to 
be much more favorable than that be- 
fore the war. The growth of the Dead 
Sea salt industry (chlorides, sulphates, 


and bromides of potassium, sodium, 
magnesium, and calcium existing in 
enormous quantities and capable of “in- 
credibly easy” production), the rehabili- 
tation of the citrus industry, and the 
extensive growth of light manufacturing 
industries, should contribute substantial 
amounts of European and Near East cur- 
rencies—but few dollars. 

On the other hand, Palestine obtains 
more dollars from its invisibles than 
either of its larger neighbors—Egypt and 
Iraq. The tourist industry before the 
war was not yet large and did not, on 
balance, contribute much to Palestine’s 
income of foreign currencies. Yet it 
should be capable of some development 
in the future. However, it is from in- 
vestments and from individual and insti- 
tutional contributions that Palestine re- 
ceived a large income of dollars. Esti- 
mated institutional remittances from the 
United States to Palestine from 1939 to 
1943 averaged £P1,853,000 a year, and 
individual remittances, £P267,009. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1944 (as stated 
above) indicate a substantial increase of 
contributions from the United States to 
more than £P5,000,000. American or- 
ganizations interested in the continued 
progress of the Jewish National Home are 
prepared to invest large sums in the fu- 
ture, as they have in the past. Pales- 
tine can probably count on the equival- 
ent of £P2,500,000 in dollars annually in 
postwar years, perhaps much more, pro- 
vided stable political conditions can be 
achieved. 
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STERLING BALANCES AND STERLING AREA 
CONTROLS 


The Middle East countries under con- 
Sideration are “richer” today than ever 
before. Because of the very large ex- 
penditures of Allied forces, both public 
and private holdings of liquid capital, in- 
cluding local currencies and sterling bal- 
ances, have experienced an unprece- 
dented increase. At the same time, the 
region has been almost isolated from 
normal commercial relations, with the re- 
sult that usual imports of consumption 
goods have been reduced to a trickle 
and local prices have risen precipitously. 
More will be said of this second factor, 
but first it is important to understand 
the effects which are likely to ensuefrom 
the existence of the sterling balances.’ 

The currency of each of these countries 
is on a sterling exchange standard. The 
currencies are freely interchangable with 
sterling (the Palestinian pound and the 
Iraqi dinar at par, the Egyptian pound 
at 1 pound, 6% pence, sterling). The 
bulk of the reserves are maintained in 
sterling securities in London, and at the 
end of 1944 are estimated to have been: 
Egypt, £100,000,000; Iraq, £42,000,000; 
Palestine £40,000,000; or a total of £182,- 
000,000. 

Private holdings of sterling are much 
more difficult to estimate with accuracy. 
The figure most frequently quoted for 
total Egyptian sterling is £300,000,000. 
which, after subtracting the £100,000,000 
of currency-reserve holdings, would 
leave £200,000,000 as private holdings. 
In January the London press stated that 
Egypt’s sterling balances had been in- 
creasing at the rate of more than £10,- 
000,000 monthly during 1944. If so, the 
present balance would much exceed 
£300,000,000. Palestine banks at the end 
of 1944 reported £P38,500,000 of assets in 
foreign banks, and these are largely in 
the United Kingdom. Other private 
holdings would doubtless bring the total 
of public and private sterling holdings to 
£100,000,000. Iraq’s private holdings are 
probably small; if the total, including 
currency reserves, were put at £55,- 
000,000, it probably would be ample. 

The total holdings would therefore 
work out conservatively about as follows: 





Country Official Private Total 


Egypt £100, 000, 000, £200, 000, 000) £200, 000, 000 
Iraq 42, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
Palestine 40, 000, 000 60, 000,000 100, 000, 000 
455, 000, 000 


Total 182, 000,000 273, 000, 000 





The manner in which these balances 
might be liquidated is not involved in the 
question at issue here, which is the ef- 
fect the existence or liquidation of the 
balances is likely to have on United 
States trade with these countries. The 
annual interest proceeds of this sum at 
a rate of 2 percent would call for im-+ 

(Continued on p. 44) 


'On the general subject of the sterling 
balances, see articles by Donald F. Heather- 
ington in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Octo- 
ber 28, November 4, and November 11, 1944. 
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RAZIL in 1944— 


U. S. Interests Concerned With Brazil as a Market for Merchandise 
Will Find Here Pertinent Facts as to the Republic’s Measures Meant 


To Insure Postwar 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS in Brazil 

in 1944 were affected by the ap- 
proaching culmination of the relatively 
uncontrolled inflationary phase of the 
current business cycle. In anticipation 
of the early end of the war and a prob- 
able internal deflation of prices and 
values, Measures were adopted by the 
Government, and by business, commer- 
cial, and financial interests, with varying 
degrees of effectiveness and intensity, 
designed to permit the adjustment of 
Brazil’s economy to postwar interna- 
tional economic conditions with a min- 
imum of internal economic dislocation. 


Transportation Difficulties 


Transportation difficulties exerted a 
strong influence on the course of Brazil’s 
economic life. Aside from creating a 
maldistribution of consumption and 
production goods, the course of wartime 
international shipping seriously dis- 
turbed the country’s internal mobility, 
which is largely dependent upon impor- 
tation for railway and motor vehicles 
and parts, as well as for basic fuel re- 
sources, petroleum products, and coal. 

Lack of fuel, as well as essential main- 
tenance and repair parts and equipment, 
resulted in a further deterioration of 
railway transport services. Trains fre- 
quently were delayed 24 to 36 hours 
awaiting wood for the locomotives. In 
some sections such delays were respon- 
sible for the spoilage of foodstuffs and 
feed because they could not be shipped 
to consuming centers in a reasonable 
length of time. 

Highway transportation, for lack of 
fuel, was unable to relieve the increased 
burden on the railways, and, with the 
exception of the cities of Recife and Biia, 
where alcohol fuel was available, urban 
transport facilities were severely limited. 
Gasoline was rationed to taxis, busses, 
and trucks, and in South Brazil no gas- 
oline was available for private cars. 
Motor vehicles propelled by producer- 
gas eased the transport situation, al- 
though only to a limited extent. 

Coastwise shipping was not adequate 
to move all essential cargo, particularly 
coal, packing-house products, and food- 
stuffs, from the producing to the prin- 
cipal consuming centers. These trans- 
port inadequacies were in large part re- 
sponsible for the supply deficiencies of 
essential foodstuffs which developed at 
the principal consuming centers, neces- 
Sitating food imports at critical periods, 


By Nestor C. Ortiz, Economic 
Analyst, U. S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro 


and requiring price and distribution con- 
trols in an effort to assure equitable 
distribution. 

Following the Allied invasion of Nor- 
mandy in June 1944, and with the virtual 
elimination of enemy submarine activity 
in the South Atlantic, additional tonnage 
was made available to Brazil from the 
Allied shipping pool, improving mate- 
rially Brazil’s import supply situation. 
Although railway and highway improve- 
ments and extensions likewise were af- 
fected, the year ended with a continued 
serious transport deficiency. 


Industrial Expansion Goes On 


Manufacturing activity continued to 
expand, total output exceeding that of 
1943. Brazil’s wartime manufacturing 
expansion has in substantial part re- 
sulted from the contraction of former 
sources of imports. However, with the 
increasingly successful course of the war 
since June, manufacturing activity has 
tended to decline, particularly in con- 
sumption goods, and there has been little 
inclination to produce for stock. 





Stability and Readjustment to Altered Conditions 


To protect infant industries created 
during the war emergency from postwar 
external competition, as well as to re- 
serve for local manufacturers their ex- 
panded internal market, a strong pro- 
tectionist sentiment was manifested by 
organized industrial interests. Profits 
earned by commerce and manufacture 
are believed to have equaled or exceeded 
the high rates obtained in 1943. To some 
degree, however, these profits were im- 
mobilized by Government measures 
against inflation in the form of an ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

The year ended with a number of new 
manufacturing enterprises in the course 
of development, particularly iron and 
steel. 


Although import limitations had been 
a primary factor in stimulating Brazil’s 
rapid wartime manufacturing develop- 
ment, imported raw materials were ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities during 1944 
so that no shortages forced cessation of 
manufacturing in any line, and in fact 
only relative to a few products, such as 
electric motors, paper, and watches, did 
lack of raw materials force a curtailment 
of output. 

The provision that, in lieu of payment 
of the excess-profits tax, firms could pur- 
chase “equipment certificates” or effect 


Courtesy Henry W. Spielman 


Small cotton-textile mill at the edge of the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Loading bags of cacao at the port of Baia, Brazil. 


“guarantee deposits” to not more than 
double the amount of such taxes, aside 
from being a measure for immobilizing 
excess purchasing power, is designed to 
force savings by industry and commerce 
for postwar reequipment. As machin- 
ery and equipment imports have been 
severely limited by wartime develop- 
ments, the added pressure on existing 
production factors as a result of in- 
creased manufacturing activity has 
caused rapid deterioration, and in order 
to meet postwar competition in the do- 
mestic market it will be necessary to 
modernize and reequip many plants. 

Electric-power plants were unable to 
meet the increased industrial demand for 
power. Although the year witnessed little 
increase in electric-power plant capaci- 
ties, considerable progress was made 
toward providing for extensive increases 
in the near future, and plans were formu- 
lated for future developments. It was 
estimated that increased electric-power 
facilities during 1945 will in large part 
meet the anticipated increased industrial 
demand and assure the needs of electric- 
light and street-railway utilities. 

On the basis of employment, Brazil’s 
principal industries, in order of im- 
portance, are textiles, metallurgy, con- 
struction and wood-working, food proc- 
essing, clothing, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical, glass and porcelain, paper, 
graphic arts, and leather, these 10 
groups accounting for more than three- 
fourths of the value of total manufac- 
tures. Aside from the increased over- 
all activity in all industrial lines, princi- 
pal developments are indicated in the 
following paragraphs. 


O. I. A. A. photo 


Textile manufacturing continued to 
expand during the first 6 months of 1944, 
but with the Allied invasion of Normandy 
in June orders dropped off, those of 
June-August being small and buyers 
generally limiting purchases to previous 
orders. Toward the end of October the 
mills obtained an increase in new orders, 
the outlook at the end of the year being 
favorable, in view of preparations to 
supply the liberated European areas 
through UNRRA and because of re- 
newed interest from South Africa in pur- 
chases of Brazilian textiles. The high 
level of activity in the textile industry 
ls revealed by the fact that some cotton 
mills in Fortaleza were working three 
8-hour shifts. 

Notwithstanding fuel shortages (ccal, 
fuel-oil), Brazil’s siderurgical industry 
maintained a high level of production 
and made every effort to expand capacity 
to keep pace with increasing iron and 
steel requirements by modernizing old 
mills and erecting new ones. 

The impetus to Brazil’s chemical in- 
dustry created by wartime import de- 
ficiencies continued. New enterprises 
covering a wide range of products were 
established and the facilities of many 
existing plants were expanded to meet 
increasing domestic requirements for 
products formerly imported as well as an 
export demand in miscellaneous lines, 
particularly from neighboring South 
American countries. 


Agriculture Thrives 


Agriculture, which constitutes the 
basis of the Brazilian economy, enjoyed 
another prosperous year; crops, with few 
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exceptions, were normal or good, and 
prices were relatively higher than in 
1943. Activity continued to shift to the 
more profitable pursuits, the outstanding 
example being the shift from the culture 
of coffee to cotton. In view of the short- 
age of agricultural labor, such shifts were 
made at the expense of other crops. The 
demand for exports was active, and ex- 
portation of the principal agricultural] 
crops increased in both quantity and 
value. Because of unfavorable weather 
conditions, the 1945 coffee, corn, and 
cotton crops were adversely affected al- 
though the damage to the coffee crop was 
not as great as was earlier expected. 

The productive capacity of the live- 
stock industry continued to decline as 
herds were reduced through over-killing 
to meet the large and profitable demand 
of the Allied Nations in previous years, 
as well as the increased domestic de- 
mand. The export of meat and hides 
declined appreciably in 1944 as compared 
with 1943. 

Agriculture, livestock, and forest prod- 
ucts account for about 80 percent of the 
value of Brazil’s total exports. It is esti- 
mated that more than three-fourths of 
the Republic’s total population derives 
its income directly from agriculture, to 
which must be added the large number 
engaged in the processing and market- 
ing of agricultural products. Inasmuch 
as agriculture and the livestock and for- 
est industries have been geared to favor- 
able wartime export demand and prices, 
which in turn have influenced the in- 
crease in domestic prices, a possible post- 
war downward price adjustment would 
have a far-reaching effect on the coun- 
try’s internal economy. This possibility 
is viewed with concern and has motivated 
the Government’s price support and loan 
policies for various commodities, the 
principal one being cotton. 


Lumber Situation 


The lumber industry of southern Brazil 
(Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul) 
has tended to overextension although an 
increased domestic as well as foreign 
demand (from Argentina and South 
Africa) has developed. A number of 
wood-puip mills also have been estab- 
lished which are not expected to be able 
to meet postwar competition. To meet 
this over-extended position, the Instituto 
do Pinho ordered a drastic reduction in 
authorized production of lumber for 1944 
and 1945. Exports of pine amounted to 
296,000 metric tons as compared with 
287,000 metric tons for 1943. 


Mining Activity and the War 


Brazil’s mining activity, except coal 
and gold mining, continued to be directed 
toward the production of strategic min- 
erals for the Allied war effort. However, 
in proportion as stockpiles were ac- 
quired by the Allied Nations, purchases 
declined. Purchase agreements between 
Brazil and the United States regarding 
mica and quartz crystals expired on June 
15 without renewal. Private channels, 
with minor exceptions, have for the most 
part absorbed the minerals formerly 
purchased by the United States Govern- 


ment, and thus the cessation of these offi- 
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cial purchases has not produced any im- 
portant problem of economic readjust- 
ment. 


International Trade Expands 


Brazil’s international trade increased 
appreciably, both in volume and value. 
The export trade balance of 2,800,000,000 
cruzeiros in 1944 exceeded that of 1943.’ 
In view of the favorable prices at which 
Brazil marketed its exports, as compared 
with the controlled prices at which it 
procured a substantial part of its im- 
ports, Brazil’s conditions of trade con- 
tinued to improve. Trade continued to 
be confined primarily to the Western 
Hemisphere, although substantial ex- 
ports were made to the United Kingdom. 
With the gradual relaxation of control 
over many items exported from the 
United States, Brazil obtained increased 
amounts of essential commodities, par- 
ticularly during the second semester, 
which resulted in substantial reductions 
in internal speculative prices for mate- 
rials in short supply. 

The large export trade balance in- 
creased Brazil's gold and foreign-ex- 
change availabilities and served to mo- 
tivate a further expansion in circulation 
of paper currency. However, with the 
improved import situation during the 
second half of 1944, the rate of expansion 
in monetary circulation declined sharply. 
Since the increased monetary circula- 
tion had served as a basis for the ex- 
pansion of bank credit, the Federal Gov- 
ernment instituted measures designed to 
immobilize this excess purchasing power, 
as well as to restrict the extension of 
bank credit and the creation of new 
banking establishments. 

Following the threatened banking 
crisis in April, banks in general under- 
took to adopt a more conservative policy, 
and there were positive indications that 


1The cruzeiro is approximately equivalent 
to $0.05. 
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“O bonde vem cheio!” The streetcar “comes full,” all right. In Brazil, as in the United 
States, urban transportation in wartime is a vexatious problem. 


the Government intended to institute 
steps toward the creation, at an early 
date, of a central banking structure. 


Building Boom Defied “Lacks” 


Notwithstanding deficiencies of essen- 
tial building materials, construction ac- 
tivity increased during 1944. A substan-: 
tial movement was evident in industrial 
building construction, transporte con- 
struction, and construction by Federal, 
State, and municipal governments, but 
the increased activity was accounted for 
in large part by the erection of private 
apartment and office buildings in the 
larger cities. 

This building boom was influenced 
largely by the desire to invest idle funds 
in tangible assets as a hedge against the 
inflation that has taken place during the 





0. I, A. A, photo 
Making collodion for rayon, in the Nitro Quimica plant at Sao Miguel, Brazil. 


war. Toward the latter part of the year, 
decreased activity in turn-over of real es- 
tate indicated that the building boom 
was leveling off and that the stage was 
set for a general downward adjustment 
of real-estate values upon the termina- 
tion of the war. 


Labor Trends 


Labor’s economic position declined 
during 1944 in consequence of the fact 
that, although the cost of living in- 
creased, wage levels in general remained 
constant. This was compensated to some 
extent by full employment and over- 
time pay which accompanied the ac- 
celerated industrial activity. Because 
of labor migration from agriculture to 
industry, the supply of labor in the 
former field continued to be inadequate. 
The labor code was relaxed in some in- 
stances, such as in the mobilizing of 
workers in the coal-mining and textile 
industries, but compensation was given 
in the form of premium wage payments. 

Labor organizations expanded, and, al- 
though collective bargaining is sharply 
limited by governmental decree, there 
were definite evidences of vitality in the 
labor movement. In the belief that 
Brazil’s current labor supply is insuf- 
ficient to meet postwar economic expan- 
sion, there was some agitation for al- 
lowing a greater immigration of foreign 
workers. 


Business Mostly Profitable 


Generally, business conditions were 
profitable, credit extension was liberal, 
collections were prompt, and business 
failures were unimportant. On the other 
hand, the general cost of living con- 
tinued to rise, and at times deficiencies of 
foodstuffs developed at the principal con- 
suming centers, making necessary price 
and distribution controls. Inasmuch as 
price and distribution controls over im- 
ports by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization had proved in- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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“Industrial Empire’ Seen 


For the Rio Doce Valley 


Brazil, With American Aid, Initiates Its First Big Integrated 
Regional Development—-Which Promises To Affect Significantly 
the Country’s Future Advancement and Its Consumption of Goods ] - 


AITH, THE BIBLE TEACHES, can 
move mountains. One _ current 
proof can be found in Brazil, where faith 
in the industrial future, implemented by 
American-Brazilian collaboration in the 
economic and technical fields, is moving 
a mountain of iron ore from the interior 
to the seacoast for wartime shipment 
primarily to the steel furnaces of Great 
Britain. 


~ 
Resources and Development 


The scene of this prodigious effort is 
the Rio Doce Valley, which promises to 
capitalize on its war-born good fortune 
and burgeon into Brazil’s first blue- 
printed regional development on the 
TVA model. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean that the Rio Doce will become a 
South American duplicate of the Ten- 
nessee Valley with its giant hydroelec- 
tric and flood-control projects, but the 
same general principles may be applied 
in the development of a homogeneous 
region as an economic unit. 

The nucleus for the future compact, 
profitable industrial empire which Bra- 
zilians envision in the Rio Doce Valley 
is the combination of natural resources 
and man-made facilities that made this 
relatively small nook in vast Brazil im- 
portant in the United Nations’ war effort. 
In simplest terms, this fortunate com- 
bination consists of an incredibly rich 
and almost inexhaustible deposit of iron 
ore at one end, a small but adequate port 
at the other, and a 330-mile railroad 
connecting the two. 


Vast Iron-Ore Deposits 


The indispensable element, of course, 
is the iron ore, and the major reasons for 
its importance are that it is of amazingly 
high quality and there is plenty of it. 
The highest possible yield of metallic 
iron from hematite ore is 70.4 percent, 
and a considerable part of this Brazilian 
deposit has a content of 68 percent. 

By comparison, the best-known 
United States ore, from the Lake Supe- 
rior region, has a metal content of about 
51 percent. Moreover, the Brazilian ore 
has an additional advantage—a phe- 
nomenally low phosphorous content, 
averaging not more than 1 percent. The 
quality of Brazil’s best ore is matched 
only by a small fraction of Sweden’s 


By the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs 


famous product, and perhaps a few 
newly discovered deposits elsewhere. 
This particular source in Brazil (there 
are others, though of less ideal compo- 
sition) extends over an area 5 miles long 
and 1 mile wide and includes four moun- 
tain peaks of almost solid iron ore: Caue, 
Dois Corregos (Two Streams), and Con- 
ceicao. The four together are roughly 
estimated to contain 300,000,000 tons of 
high-grade, low-phosphorous ore, plus 
almost limitless reserves of lower grades. 
The only part now being worked is Caue, 
about 4,600 feet high; this is all surface 
mining, with ore being blasted out of 
“benches” in the side of the mountain, 
and in one place from the side of the 
peak itself, from which the dynamited 
ore cascades to a wide shelf below. Min- 
ing operations extend down the moun- 
tainside to about 3,500 feet. At the foot 
of Caue is a village, the new name of 
which is Presidente Vargas, but it is still 
commonly called by its old name, Itabira. 


Area Has Other Assets 


The region called Rio Doce (Sweet 
River), for the main stream that tra- 
verses it; contains about 25,000 square 
miles. In addition to iron, it has other 
assets—gold, manganese, bauxite, nickel, 
mica, rock crystal, and semiprecious 
stones. Scores of waterfalls on the larger 
river have already been surveyed to de- 
termine the potential thousands of 
horsepower they might produce for the 
factories and towns of the future. 

Agriculturally, the land in the moun- 
tainous upper end of the valley is steep 
and sparsely covered with vegetation; it 
is suitable only for pasturage, and should 
be improved even for that. Toward the 
lower end, the terrain is still hilly but 
there are open lands in the valleys, and 
much of the soil there is good. Con- 
siderable coffee is raised, some cacao, 
corn, rice, and the ubiquitous beans and 
manioc that are staples of the Brazilian 
diet, as well as bananas, coconuts, and 
other tropical fruits. Some forests of 


commercial value survive in the coastal 
region. The climate in the eastern end 


is uncomfortably warm and humid, par- 
ticularly in the rainy season, but the 
higher altitudes to the west are more 
pleasant. 


Transportation Difficult 


Itabira, the site of the mine, and 
Vitoria, the outlet on the coast, are on 
virtually the same latitude and are about 
300 miles north of Rio de Janeiro. But 
the railroad bends perhaps another 100 
miles northeast from Itabira before turn- 
ing southeastward as it follows the tor- 
tuous course of the Rio Doce; a short 
distance from the coast the railway turns 
sharply south to reach Vitoria, whereas 
the river flows due east to empty into 
the sea. 

The job—and it has been a staggering 
one under existing conditions—of har- 
nessing this out-of-the-way component 
to the Allied war machine has devolved 
almost entirely on Brazilian and Ameri- 
can officials and technicians, with the 
British furnishing the shipping and the 
market for the ore. That the wartime 
undertaking fell behind schedule is 
hardly surprising, in view of the handi- 
caps encountered. 

The weakest link in the chain, or in- 
ternational conveyor belt carrying the 
iron from Brazil to Britain, was the 
Vitoria-Minas railway. At the time the 
Rio Doce project was initiated in 1942 
it ran from the port, in the State of Es- 
pirito Santo, to Drummond station, in 
Minas Gerais, where it connected with 
the Central do Brasil Railway. An addi- 
tional 36 kilometers (22'2 miles), to ex- 
tend the Vitoria-Minas to the iron 
mountain at Itabira, was finished soon 
afterward. This single-track, meter- 
gage railroad, originally built by a French 
company, was constructed by a con- 
tractor who was paid a fixed amount per 
kilometer of track; consequently, to make 
more kilometers and more money, he 
never ran the road in a straight line 
when curves would do. When the Rio 
Doce area became important to the Allies, 
the railroad not only needed straighten- 
ing and regrading, but was practically 
worn out. Relocating and rebuilding the 
railroad has been the major task of the 
Companhia do Vale Rio Doce, and the 
amount of ore that could be transported 
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over the road has been the limiting fac- 
tor so far on the quantity being taken 
from the mine. 


Historical Background 


This situation has its origin in the 
checkered history of the mine itself. In 
1910, a company owned by an English 
syndicate was mining at Caue, but its 
product was not iron—it was gold. Old 
tunnels used in these operations can still 
be seen. It is possible that gold may 
again be produced from the inferior 
“jacutinga” ore of Caue, but only as a 
byproduct. When the gold began to peter 
out in the English workings, the owners 
considered the possibilities of exporting 
the iron ore they had been discarding. 
Negotiations were begun with the Brazil- 
ian Government for concessions that 
would stabilize export duties on the ore 
for a long period. These negotiations 
continued after another English com- 
pany acquired the property about the 
time of the first World War, but they 
bogged down in the shifting sands of pol- 
itics and jurisdictional questions be- 
tween the Federal and State govern- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, an American visited the 
iron mountain and became interested— 
Percival Farquhar, of an old Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker family, who had originally 
gone to Brazil to reorganize and mod- 
ernize the tramway system of Rio de 
Janeiro for a Canadian syndicate of 
which he was one of the founders. 
These interests still operate the electric 
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power and streetcar lines in the Brazilian 
capital. Farquhar interested American 
capitalists and engineers in the iron proj- 
ect and again conducted prolonged nego- 
tiations for the government concessions. 
His group proposed to build a more effi- 
cient, shorter railroad, direct from Ita- 
bira to Santa Cruz, 55 kilometers north 
of Vitoria, which, because of favorable 
grades, could haul 10,000 tons of ore per 
train. 

Farquhar obtained an option on the 
assets of the English company owning 
the mine and a majority interest in the 
Vitoria-Minas railroad, and had a fur- 
ther option to assure two-thirds control 
of the entire enterprise, just before the 
German occupation of France in 1940. 
He was active in forming a Brazilian 
company that actually operated the iron 
mine for a time, trucking the ore from 
Itabira to Drummond for reshipment 
on the railroad. Following the Inter- 
American Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters at Rio in January 1942, the con- 
fused status of the various interests 
involved in the mine and railroad was 
resolved by an agreement signed in 
Washington by the United States, Brazil, 
and Great Britain. 

The British Government, to obtain the 
high-grade Brazilian ore to “sweeten” 
low-grade British ores, agreed to pay off 
the English shareholders and present the 
shares to the Brazilian Government. 
That Government extinguished the in- 
terests of its nationals, and paid 
Farquhar’s claim based on his option. 
The United States, through the Export- 





At Itabira, Brazil: A peak of iron ore. 
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Import Bank, loaned Brazil $14,000,000 
for renovating the railroad and getting 
out the iron ore. This loan is being re- 
paid at the rate of 15 cruzeiros (about 
75 cents) for each ton of ore shipped 
from the mine, plus 2 cruzeiros for every 
ton of ore transported on the railroad. 
The British are paying 100 cruzeiros 
(about $5) cash per ton for the ore. 


New Company Sets To Work 


With the way thus cleared by the 
Washington agreement, the Brazilian 
Government incorporated both mine and 
railroad into the national patrimony 
and set up the Companhia do Vale Rio 
Doce to administer the project. Dr.Isreal 
Pinheiro, former minister of agricul- 
ture of Minas Gerais, was named presi- 
dent. The directors include three Bra- 
zilians and two Americans. The com- 
pany’s capital consists of 300,000,000 cru- 
zeiros ($15,000,000), subscribed largely 
by the Brazilian Government, with the 
public holding some 6 percent preferred 
stock. Maximum dividends are limited 
to 15 percent, with all profits above this 
amount set aside for the improvement 
and development of the Rio Doce region. 
This provision is the legal basis for the 
ambitious hopes for the orderly and in- 
tegrated economic flowering of the re- 
gion after the war. 

On the basis of the Washington agree- 
ment, the new company set to work. 
American engineers were called in, the 
railroad extension from Drummond to 
Itabira was completed, spur tracks were 
laid to the foot of Caue, more rolling 
stock was added as it could be procured 
and shipped from the United States, and 
contractors began straightening the line, 
improving the roadbed, and laying 
heavier rails. This work received new 
impetus when the Raymond-Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., an offshoot of one of the 
famous “Six Companies” associated with 
Henry Kaiser in building Boulder Dam 
and other huge _ public-works proj- 
ects in the West, moved down from the 
United States with a contract to build 
a stretch of about 75 miles of railroad. 
This was the most important part of the 
railroad renovation, as it was necessary 
to eliminate inefficient, roller-coaster 
grades through the foothills between the 
Rio Doce and Vitoria. 

American engineers, their appetite 
for devouring distance whetted by gar- 
gantuan jobs in the United States 
moved in with what second-hand earth- 
moving equipment they could find, and 
began cleaving mountains and spanning 
rivers. Since getting their full force on 
the job in April 1944, they have built ap- 
proximately 75 miles\of new railroad, 
bored a tunnel 1 kilometer (5¢ mile) long, 
and constructed nine major bridges. 
Their job shortens the line by 25 kilo- 
meters (about 17 miles), equivalent to 
1 hour’s run for a freight train, and re- 
duces the maximum grade from 2% per- 
cent against the load to one-half of 1 
percent. They expect to complete the 
present contract by July, and then may 
be given additional work in other 
sections. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Aden 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Invoices Required To Be Supplied by 
Importers.—Importers in the Colony of 
Aden are now required to provide the 
Price Controller with copies of original 
suppliers’ invoices, those of the im- 
porters’ agents no longer being accept- 
able, according to a notice in the Official 
Gazette of April 19. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Modification of Customs 
Law.—The Argentine Minister of Fi- 
nance has submitted for Presidential 
action the preliminary draft of a decree 
dated May 4, 1945, to amend article 92 
of the present Customs Law (No. 11281) 
by the incorporation of new provisions. 

Under the measure, it is proposed to 
authorize the Federal Executive to (a) 
increase or decrease duties and sur- 
charges in specific cases by not more 
than 50 percent of present rates; (b) 
place a duty of up to 20 percent ad 
valorem on present duty-free merchan- 
dise; (c) modify or abolish existing 
tariff-schedule valuations and substi- 
tute ad valorem duties therefor; (d) es- 
tablish new schedule classifications, 
substitute and rearrange prevailing 
classifications; (e) change the nomen- 
clature of prevailing classifications. Ex- 
ercise of the authorities enumerated un- 
der (c), (d), and (e) is subject to the 
limitation that similar merchandise shall 
be subject to similar rates of duty, and 
that articles not specified in the tariff 
schedule shall continue to be subject to 
the basic duty of 25 percent—without 
prejudice to readjustment under (a) 
above. Changes provided for in the pro- 
posed decree are not to be effective until 
a year after their approval. 

The establishment of a new Customs 


Board of Tariffs and Valuations to actin ~ 


an advisory capacity in connection with 
tariff matters is also provided for. 

Jewelry and Luxury Articles: Internal 
Revenue Tax Modified.—The Argentine 
internal revenue tax on jewels, jewelry, 
and luxury articles including pearls, 
precious and semiprecious stones and 
articles for decoration or adornment was 
fixed at the uniform rate of 5 percent of 
the sales price to the public, in accord- 
ance with Decree No. 9907 of May 4, 1945. 
This decree rescinded the sliding-scale 
tax provisions of Decree No. 6176 of 
March 10, 1944, and became effective 
June 1, 1945. 


[See ForEiGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 10, 
1944, for internal revenue rates established by 
Decree No. 6176.] 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Credit Agreement Signed with Swe- 
den.—An agreement between Belgium 
and Sweden, which was signed at Brus- 
sels recently, provides reciprocal credits 
of 1,045,000,000 Belgian francs and 400,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns for a 2-year 
period, in order to make possible a bal- 
anced trade exchange between the two 
countries, according to the Swedish press. 

Belgian exports to Sweden are to in- 
clude zinc, copper, chemicals, window 
glass, dyes and photographic film, while 











The Cover Picture 


Yes, It’s Sao Paulo! 


Our cover picture this week— 
furnished by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs—portrays what 
we have characterized as a “great 
Brazilian city.” There’s no ques- 
tion about the adjective’s being 
fully justified. The city is Sao 
Paulo. One of our favorite writers 
of books on Brazil (Vera Kelsey) 
has this‘to say about it: “Foremost 
manufacturing center in South 
America, second to Rio de Janeiro 
in population [in Brazil], Sao 
Paulo is not content to do anything 
except on a grand scale. One of 
the most revealing insights into 
Paulista psychology is a book in 
which the Paulista author outlines 
the steps they must take to make 
their city the world metropolis they 
intend it to be. After studying 
railway terminals, ports, traffic 
systems, transportation and com- 
munication, every feature of the 
leading cities of Europe and North 
America, he chose in each field the 
largest and best of the largest and 
best as Sao Paulo’s model, then 
laid down specifications as to how 
Sao Paulo could get them.” And, 
adds our author mildly, “Sao Paulo 
is doing just that.” 





























Swedish shipments in return are to in- 
clude various ores, lumber, chemical 
pulp, paper, and other articles. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA « 


During the first quarter of 1945 there 
became apparent the realization that Ja- 
maica must rely less and less on British 
Imperial support and British private 
capital to help it through hard times. 
These changes in the trend of economic 
thinking are believed to give the only 
real promise of lasting improvement in 
conditions. 

Early in the year, Col. Oliver Stanley, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, vis- 
ited the island with a view to appraising 
its needs, clarifying British policy, and 
giving encouragement to the Jamaican 
efforts at self-government and self-sup- 
port under the new constitution. Dur- 
ing the quarter the legislature had its 
first routine session (March 27, 1945) and 
showed great activity ‘in dealing with 
economic problems. The Sugar Com- 
mission finished its report on the indus- 
try designed to effect changes of import- 
ance to the island’s leading industry, 
but the report has not yet been pub- 
lished. The Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission held a meeting in Wash- 
ington and the Incorporated Chambers 
of Commerce of the British Caribbean 
area met at Barbados. A survey of a 
group of important agricultural indus- 
tries was commenced; a banana hurri- 
cane-insurance scheme seemed to be tak- 
ing final form. 

At the end of the quarter the first im- 
portant steps to divert import trade from 
bulk purchasing to commercial channels 
were taken by the government. An ex- 
pert on railway transportation was 
brought from abroad to make recom- 
mendations on the reorganization or 
disposal of the Jamaican Government 
Railway, perenially operating at a con- 
siderable deficit. The Agricultural So- 
ciety continued its survey and was ex- 
pected in April to produce a report of 
great importance to the island’s agricul- 
ture, which is almost its sole industry. 
During the quarter there were numerous 
visits of prominent businessmen from 
abroad. The most important event of 
all, however, was the publication of the 
report of the Economic Policy Commit- 
tee, popularly known as the Benham 
Report. Despite widespread and vigor- 
ous criticism from people of all economic 
brackets, this report will probably pro- 
duce basic changes and improvements in 
the Jamaican economy, directly or in- 
directly, because of its objectivity, bold- 
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ness, wealth of significant economic data, 
and timeliness. 

The island suffered the usual serious 
conditions produced directly or indi- 
rectly by the war, especially the lack of 
shipping to move export crops, and the 
sustained high cost of living, with fur- 
ther price increases in certain semilux- 
ury goods. In addition, there were the 
depressing factors of the protracted ef- 
fects of the hurricane of August 1944, 
the effects of the leaf spot and Panama 
diseases upon Jamaica’s most important 
crop, bananas, and the current drought. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Machinery for the processing of pork 
products arrived in the island and an 
expert was engaged by the Jamaican 
Government to advise on this industry, 
with a view to recommending or defining 
the basis for tax exemption and other 
protective measures. The purchase of 
several small power companies by the 
Jamaican Public Service Co. approached 
conclusion, and it appears that the rec- 
ommendation made in the Benham Re- 
port that all power companies in Jamaica 
be linked together will be achieved even 
without government action. The old 
issue of whether or not Jamaica should 
have a cement plant was reopened and 
was being given serious consideration. 
Attention was also being given to the 
completion of the food-yeast plant by a 
subsidiary of the West Indies Sugar Co. 
(British), and another attempt to pro- 
duce raw silk in the island was being 
studied. 

Increased imports of bottles alleviated 
the production restrictions on the impor- 
tant beverage industries in the island 
and also brought about the liquidation of 
the Jamaica Bottle Association, Ltd. 

In the field of minerals, never an im- 
portant industry in Jamaica, bauxite 
lost some prestige as a possible future 
source of income especially with the 
news from British Guiana that the 
bauxites there, which are of higher 
grade, are showing little promise. How- 
ever the two companies which acquired 
vast Jamaican properties in recent 
‘months showed no indication of chang- 
ing their plans, though land buying had 
apparently stopped. 

Private building during the quarter 
showed a slightly increased activity with 
the greater availability of materials, but 
large private and public construction 
projects were not undertaken and pros- 
pects were poor for the immediate fu- 
ture. Much reconstruction to repair 
the hurricane damage of 1944 was still in 
progress. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The most significant transportation 
development during the quarter was the 
greatly improved air service to Jamaica 
provided by the Pan American Airways. 
This came largely as a consequence of 
the concession by the Jamaican govern- 
ment on November 14, 1944, of the use of 
the Palisadoes Airfield to Pan American 
and other air lines. Acquisition of new 
equipment also played a part. On April 
1, 1945, all seaplanes except those of a 
minor service were removed from routes 
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traversing Jamaica. Landing fees 
charged by the Jamaican government 
for the use of the Palisadoes Airfield were 
established by government order to be 
£1 for aircraft of 4,000 pounds or under, 
and £5 for aircraft of more than 15,000 
pounds, plus 5s. for each additional 5,000 
pounds or a fraction thereof. 

A new air service from Jamaica to 
British Honduras was established on 
March 4, 1945, by the British West Indian 
Airways, Inc., which has its head office 
at Port of Spain, Trinidad. This new 
air line has shown fair progress since its 
inception in December 1944 and seems to 
be receiving some protection from the 
Imperial Government. 

Shipping continued at a very low level, 
prolonging the semistrangulation of 
Jamaican trade which existed during 
most of the war years. Some hope is 
held for a great stimulus to Jamaican ex- 
ports with the establishment of cheap 
air freight for certain fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Although the Benham Report placed 
surprisingly great emphasis on the pros- 
pects of increasing tourist trade of Ja- 
maica at least to a point of balancing 
the considerable deficit in international 
payments, the future of the tourist trade 
in Jamaica is admitted to be very un- 
certain. 
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The negotiations for the sale of the all- 
island telephone system continued during 
the quarter in a condition of stalemate. 

One of the most startling proposals in 
the Benham Report was that the railroad 
be sold or leased for a nominal sum, un- 
less immediate changes could be made 
in the operation to eliminate the large 
annual deficit. A transportation expert 
has been engaged to advise the govern- 
ment on the railway, which closed the 
financial year on March 31, 1945, with a . 
deficit of £159,000. The original budgeted 
deficit was £288,000. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


During the quarter there were several 
serious strikes, principally in the match 
factory and the sugar industry, which 
were eventually settled by negotiation. 
Recruitment of labor for the United 
States continued on a large scale, and 
at the end of the period under review 
there were approximately 15,000 Ja- 
maican laborers in the United States em- 
ployed on a contract basis under a special 
official agreement. It was reported in 
the press that, in January 1945 alone, the 
Jamaican laborers in the United States 
remitted to Jamaica a total of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 in the form of com- 
pulsory and voluntary allotments, and 
the amount in subsequent months is be- 
lieved to have been even larger. 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets and speeches] 


Production for Export As a Means of Providing Occupation to American Labor 
and Capital 








The [United States] goods sent abroad contribute to the nutriment, com- 
fort, prosperity, or productive advancement of other countries. They repre- 








sent a transfer of part of our own production into other hands. Therefore, 
the export trade brings direct national advantage only to the extent that it 
provides us with foreign funds required by us to procure imports, to pay for 
foreign services, or to invest abroad. 

But transitionally, in the circumstances that will exist at the end of the 
war, there will be reasons for favoring a volume of exports greater than 
would be required for those purposes. These reasons are: 

(a) The extensiveness and difficult character of the prospective adjust- 
ments faced by various branches of American industrial and agricultural 
production. To graduate these prospective dislocations within the United 
States, an excess of exports greater than that which it may prove beneficial 
or wise to try to sustain over a longer period, will be helpful. 

(b) We will have many temporary surplus situations—especially of goods 
produced for military use—disposal of which in the American market might 
be so disturbing as to result in greater loss than gain. 

(c) Many countries will be in a state of extreme need for American prod- 
ucts in order to restore decent and orderly economic conditions and to 
reconstruct their own system of production. 

These circumstances, taken in combination, would justify the transitional 
maintenance of export trade substantially in excess of that required to pro- 
vide the funds to pay for purchases of foreign goods and services. Stated 
in another way, it would justify the provision of exports in return for assets 
of which our future need is doubtful (for example, addition to our gold sup- 
ply) or on a credit basis that may prove weak and on credit terms that will 
be generous. 

The long-run rule of policy should aim, however, at the maintenance of 
export trade of American goods and services roughly adjusted to our actual 
needs for imported products and services and such investment activity as 
promises a reliable, though perhaps small, rate of return. 


(From “American Trade Policy and Position: An Outline of Principles,” by 
Herbert Feis. National Economic Problems Series No. 411. Published by the 


American Enterprise Association, Inc., New York City and Washington, D. C. 
Price, 50 cents.) 
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Despite increasing organization of 
labor, high living costs, and the ship- 
ment of laborers to the United States, 
wages of the masses continued to be very 
low compared with international stand- 
ards. Extensive reports recently issued 
show that, in 1942, 52.1 percent of Ja- 
maica’s wage earners earned less than 
10s. per week, and this condition is be- 
lieved to have improved little since that 
year. Relief employment has had to be 
continued by the government. In Janu- 
ary 1945 a strike of relief workers, who 
were aiming to get the same pay as reg- 
ular public-works laborers, was sup- 
pressed by the government. 


Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


The most significant development in 
agriculture was a drought which, as 
usual, affected the crops for domestic 
consumption more than those for export. 
Sugar harvesting proceeded normally. 
The latest estimate of the 1945 sugar 
crop is 154,920 long tons, which is 1,540 
tons below the original estimate but 
3,038 tons higher than the 1944 crop, 
which was only 151,882 tons. Cacao 
showed a further tendency to lose im- 
portance as an export crop, coffee was 
less promising than normal, and pimento 
was further reduced by the ravages of 
the pimento rust. The government ap- 
pears to.have reached the conclusion that 
rice is not a natural crop for Jamaica 
and is gradually withdrawing its protec- 
tion of that crop. 

Coconut production is expected to 
continue below domestic requirements at 
least until the latter part of 1946, at 
which time there may be a small export- 
able surplus for the first time since the 
August 1944 hurricane when over l,- 
650,000 trees (about 40 percent) were 
totally destroyed. Although at least 10 
years are required for new plantings to 
come into production, very little assist- 
ance had actually been rendered growers 
for rehabilitation of their coconut plan- 
tations. At the close of March, the Im- 
perial Government offered a loan of ap- 
proximately £550,000 for a period of 23 
years, free of interest, to coconut planters 
in the island. Prior to the hurricane the 
production totaled about 130,000,000 nuts 
annually; authorities will not venture to 
predict the 1945 production. 

The appointment of Mr. P. J. Wake- 
field, Acting Director of Agriculture, was 
hailed as a very favorable development 
for agriculture, and the Agricultural 
Policy Report nearing completion was 
expected to contain important and prac- 
tical recommendations. The Coopera- 
tive Marketing Bill, although still too 
new to show definite results, also gave 
much promise. 


TRADE, PRICES, AND CosT OF LIVING 


There was a continued scarcity of dry 
goods, and a serious shortage of food- 
stuffs began to develop as a result of the 
drought. There was an increased sup- 
ply of certain items such as building ma- 
terials and some luxury goods. Price 
controls on basic goods continued rigidly 
in force, and there was better enforce- 
ment of food-price controls. The cost- 
of-living index for the labor and peasant 
classes was announced by the govern- 
ment to be 159.69 as of December 1944, 
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Netherlands War Damage: 
More Than $5,000,000,000 


Losses occasioned by actual war 
destruction in Holland amount to | 
around $3,024,000,000, or between 
25 and 30 percent of the national 
wealth in 1938. 

This estimate is given in a re- 
port by Dr. Idenburgh and Pro- | 
fessor Tinbergen of the Nether- 
lands Central Bureau for Statistics. 
The report also estimates that 
over-all war damage will reach a 
total of $5,670,000,000. 

The difference was put down as 
due to Nazi thefts of food, machin- 
ery, stocks of all kinds, and mov- 
able supplies and equipment. 
Over half of the Dutch transporta- 
tion apparatus, rolling stock, and 
vehicles of all kinds disappeared, | 
said Dr. Idenburgh, while losses of | 
building materials and agricultural 
tools and implements were esti- 
mated at between 10 and 15 per- 
cent of the prewar total. 























but an important authority unofficially 
stated that the index of living costs for 
persons maintaining a living standard of 
an average American was about 250 per- 
cent of August 1938 prices. Such essen- 
tial goods as refrigerators sold at five to 
ten times their normal] value in the sec- 
ond-hand-goods market. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


In recent months there has been a 
slight trend toward more liberal terms in 
foreign credit, more payments being 
made by sight drafts drawn on importers 
than by drafts drawn against letters of 
credit. The number of collections con- 
tinues on an even level, bulk purchasing 
as well as wartime trade connections 
keeping the number (not value) of new 
collections at about 25 percent of the 
prewar quantity. 


MONEY, BANKING, AND FINANCE 


No change in exchange rates occurred 
in the quarter under review. Bank de- 
posits seemed to have reached a maxi- 
mum where they were fluctuating with- 
out significant trend, the increased ex- 
cess-profits tax of 1944 apparently hav- 
ing leveled off the rising trend apparent 
earlier in that year. Average interest 
rates continued at about 5 percent, but 
large loans with good security were some- 
times made by banks at 4% percent. 
Obligatory war-risk insurance on mer- 
chandise moving in domestic trade was 
abolished by law effective June 30, 1945. 

The budget for the fiscal year April 1, 
1945, to March 31, 1946, not yet approved, 
will not be substantially different from 
the last revised normal budget totaling 
£6,277,842. A small accumulated surplus 
is expected to remain after settlement of 
1944-45 accounts. 

The legislature prepared to accept a 
loan of £2,004,000 (£875,000 from Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Fund and 
£1,129,000 from the Imperial Govern- 
ment) for hurricane recovery, free of in- 
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terest, for a period of 23 years; and a 
loan of £4,000,000 from the Imperial 
Government, also interest free, repayable 
annually at the rate of £100,000 per an- 
num beginning in 1948, for other de- 
velopment purposes. Of the £1,129,000 
provided by the Imperial Government 
for hurricane recovery, approximately 
£550,000 is expected to be loaned to co- 
conut planters and the greater part of 
the balance to banana planters. 
Criticism of the Benham report was 
most severe with regard to its taxation 
proposals, which, among other things, 
recommended a flat, direct tax of 10 
percent on incomes in excess of £2 ($8) 
per week. Under the present income- 
tax law, personal exemption is £150 an- 
nually, and the tax is graduated, being 
only 7d. per £1 for the first £100 of tax- 
able income. in 
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Statistics on foreign trade of Jamaica 
during the early months of 1945 are not 
available. Preliminary 1944 foreign- 
trade figures issued by the Customs 
showed that total imports during 1944 
amounted to approximately £9,000,000 
c. i. f., as compared with about £7,300,000 
in 1943, and that total exports (including 
parcel-post shipments) were £4,479,630 
f. o. b., as compared with £4,237,431 in 
1943. 

Rum in bond for the account of foreign 
buyers continued to represent a very 
large value and a disturbing factor in the 
foreign-trade statistics. The amount 
in storage, accumulated in the years 
since 1941 totaled 6,184,477 liquid gal- 
lons, of which it was possible that 4,000,- 
000 gallons worth £5,000,000 might be 
exported as soon as shipping was avail- 
able. 

The action of greatest importance un- 
der the headings of customs tariffs, regu- 
lations, quotas, and exchange restrictions 
was the first formal reduction of bulk 
purchasing by the Jamaican Govern- 
ment since the system was established 
early in the present war. On March 28, 
1945, the “Competent Authority” an- 
nounced that bulk purchasing for sev- 
eral items of metal goods would no longer 
be effected by the Jamaican Government 
through the British Colony Supply Mis- 
sion in the United States. The tonnage 
taxes on imported merchandise were 
reenacted during the quarter. 

A considerable number of official and 
commercial visitors came to the island 
during the first quarter of 1945. There 
appear to have been equally as many 
prominent American as Canadian and 
British commercial visitors, most of them 
making important statements to the 
press regarding their postwar commer- 
cial plans and showing, in the main, an 
intention to vigorously promote post- 
war trade as soon as possible. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tonnage Tax Continued on Imports 
Used in Jamaica.—The tonnage tax, 
established April 1, 1942, to replace the 
package tax applicable prior to that date 
on imports into Jamaica, has been re- 
newed and will apply until March 31, 
1946, according to Jamaican Law No. 1, 
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1945, published in the Gazette Supple- 
ment of April 5, 1945. 

Exemption from the tax is continued 
for imports by or on behalf of the Ja- 
maican Government; the Imperial, or 
any dominion or colonial government; 
the Kingston and St. Andrew Corpora- 
tion; the Water Commission (Corporate 
Area) or a parochial board; for imports 
of animals; articles produced and manu- 
factured in the Cayman Islands; coal 
and coke; condensed milk; cutlasses; 
spades; shovels and forks; fertilizers; 
fuel oil in bulk; iron, unmanufactured; 
kerosene oil; articles admitted duty-free 
under the customs tariff; materials and 
appliances for the treatment and con- 
trol of plant diseases; materials for pack- 
ing and putting up articles produced or 
manufactured in the island; railway and 
tramway materials; and salt. 

The law is identical with the Tonnage 
Tax Law, 1944, save that it empowers the 
Governor in Executive Council to exempt 
from the operation of the tax any article 
or class of article, instead of only articles 
upon which the tax was unduly burden- 
some. 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


British Military Administration Issues 
Own Currency.—It has been officially 
announced that as of May 1, 1945, the 
British Military Administration in 
Burma is issuing its own currency. As 
of that date, legal-tender currencies in 
Burma will be: Indian notes and coin; 
old Burma notes of 5-rupee, 10-rupee, 
and 100-rupee denominations; and 
British Military Administration notes. 
These three currencies will circulate at 
par with one another. 

Old Burma notes of the higher de- 
nominations (1,000-rupee and 10,000- 
rupee) will not be legal tender, but the 
British Military Administration authori- 
ties will exchange them at their face 
value if they are satisfied as to the man- 
ner of their acquisition by holders. 

The British Military Administration 
notes are Indian notes over-printed with 
the words “Military Administration of 
Burma—Legal Tender in Burma Only.” 
They will be in denominations of 1, 5, 
10, and 100 rupees. They and old Burma 
notes will be exchangeable for Indian 
currency at certain frontier posts. 

It is reported that Burma is faced with 
a “galloping inflation” as a result of the 
issuance of large quantities of unbacked 
currency by the Japanese. The policy 
of the British Military Administration 
is not to recognize the Japanese-occupa- 
tion currency in any way, although the 
circulation of such currency among the 
inhabitants themselves will not be im- 
peded or prevented, but the currency will 
be left to find its own level through such 
circulation. A sharp fall of prices in 
the liberated parts of Burma is reported 
as a result of the currency policy of the 
British Military Administration. (Indian 
notes and coin continued to be legal 
tender in Burma, which was formerly a 
Province of India, after its separation 
from India on April 1, 1937.) 
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Colombia 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION DuRING 1944 


Colombia enjoyed a generally prosper- 
ous year during 1944, with commercial 
and industrial activity continuing up- 
ward throughout most of the 12 months. 
The economic gains realized were made 
possible in part by an improvement in 
the supply and shipping situation from 
the United States and other countries, 
which provided Colombian industries 
with sufficient essential equipment and 
raw materials to operate and, in some 
cases, to expand. Importers, merchants, 
and distributors in Colombia experienced 
an unusually satisfactory year, as did 
farmers and cattle raisers. 

The government price-control office 
functioned throughout the year, but its 
efforts were limited to relatively few 
commodities. Prices on imported prod- 
ucts fluctuated according to the condi- 
tion of supply. The cost-of-living index 
increased steadily at a rate of approxi- 
mately 14% percent per month, causing 
an increasing amount of social unrest. 

The inflationary trend, which has pre- 
vailed since 1941, registered important 
advances during 1944 and remained one 
of the country’s major problems. The 
value of exports during the year was sub- 
stantially higher than that of imports, 
and the peso-dollar exchange rate con- 
tinued to be pegged at 1.745 and 1.755 
peso, which are the buying and selling 
rates, respectively, of the Bank of the 
Republic (Banco de la Republica). 

Gold reserves and dollar exchange in 
the Bank of the Republic increased ap- 
proximately 40 percent over the preced- 
ing year, and the circulating medium 
increased correlatively 30 percent. 

An unprecedented amount of capital 
was invested in new enterprises, while 
the majority of the larger existing firms 
added to their capital in order to enlarge 
production or distribution facilities. 


Lets finish the job! 


Experienced Seamen Needed ! 


MERCHANT MARINE ~ Washington, B.C 
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Real-estate values continued to rise 
throughout the year and the volume of 
transactions increased considerably over 
1943. The shortage of dwellings, abun- 
dance of capital and the fear of inflation 
caused a building construction boom in 
every important section of the country. 

A Presidential decree, designed to 
modernize Colombia’s labor laws and en- 
act comprehensive social and labor legis- 
lation, became effective in September, 
but congressional ratification was not 
given during 1944. The new labor law 
increased the pay of most workers near- 
ly 20 percent in addition to granting dis- 
charge allowances and benefits for sick- 
ness and disability. The formation of 
unions in all industries was made almost 
mandatory by this law. 

The most difficult problem with which 
Colombia had to cope during 1944 was 
that of transportation. Railroads were 
well maintained and service improved, 
but this did not compensate for the de- 
terioration of highway transportation. 
Shortages of trucks, tires, road machin- 
ery, and tractors were increasingly felt 
during the past year. Congestion of in- 
terior railway and truck traffic contrib- 
uted largely to the port congestion which 
was prevalent during most of the year. 
The silting of the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River, which closed the port of 
Barranquilla to oceangoing vessels of 
American registry for several weeks dur- 
ing the latter part of 1944, produced 


‘additional complications. 


AGRICULTURE 


The two growing seasons of 1944 
yielded crops which did not differ much 
in the aggregate from those of 1943. 
There was, however, unfavorable 
weather in some parts of the country. 
Prices of nearly all agricultural products 
increased sharply. Several important 
commodities increased in price 30 to 40 
percent during 1944. Two important 
laws affecting agriculture were passed by 
the Colombian Congress. One of these 
modified the Colombian land policy ma- 
terially and gave added protection to 
agricultural tenants. The other estab- 
lished a National Supply Institute (Ins- 
tituto Nacional de Abastecimientos), 
which is to set up storage and processing 
facilities for crops and to act as a Gov- 
ernment agency in importing food 
products. 

Coffee production during the quota 
period October 1943 to September 1944 
was estimated at 5,533,000 sacks of 60 
kilograms each, or about 250,000 sacks 
more than the preceding year. During 
the quota year Colombia exported 4,827,-° 
087 sacks of 60 kilograms each, with a 
total value of $92,417,087, a little less 
than the preceding year when 4,987,641 
sacks, worth $95,656,617, were shipped. 
Of the total amount of coffee exported 
during the past year, 95 percent was 
sent to the United States, 0.8 percent to 
Europe, and 4.2 percent to other coun- 
tries. The decline in coffee exports dur- 
ing the quota year 1944 may be ascribed, 
at least in part, to internal transporta- 
tion difficulties and overcrowded ware- 
house and port accommodations, as well 
as to a tendency on the part of dealers 
and exporters to hold coffee stocks in 
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the expectation of higher United States 
ceiling prices. The final OPA decision 
in December to continue without any 
price change was, therefore, received 
with extreme disappointment in Co- 
lombia. 

The National Association of Coffee Ex- 
porters (Asociaci6n Nacional de Exporta- 
dores de Café) held several meetings 
during June 1944, and the Fourteenth 
Annual Coffee Congress was held at 
Ibague in December. There were sev- 
eral important legislative measures af- 
fecting coffee adopted during 1944. In- 
cluded were decrees issued by the Co- 
lombian Government requiring that 
exporters selling coffee against the 1944— 
45 quota present rail, river; or maritime 
documents to the Office of Exchange, Ex- 
port, and Import Control (La Oficina de 
Control de Cambios, Exportaciones y 
Importaciones) before an export license 
is granted; that coffee export licenses be 
granted by the Office of Exchange, Ex- 
port, and Import Control only in the 
ports of Barranquilla, Cartagena, Santa 
Marta, Buenaventura, Tumaco, and 
Cucuta on coffee which was ready for 
shipment and which was accompanied by 
a reweight certificate issued by the Na- 
tional Coffee Federation (Federacion 
Nacional de Cafeteros); and that the 
time limit during which registered ex- 
port contracts may be utilized be ex- 
tended to 90 days. 

Slight inereases in production were 
registered during 1944 for wheat, rice, 
and sugar, but imports of these commod- 
ities remained nearly the same as during 
the preceding year. Colombian tobacco 
production in 1944 increased approxi- 
mately 7 percent over the preceding 
year, while cotton registered an increase 
in production of 9 percent. 
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Following a suspension of banana 
shipments from Colombia since the early 
part of 1942, slight activity in the ex- 
portation of this commodity began dur- 
ing the latter part of 1944, and 402,393 
stems were exported from Santa Marta, 
Barranquilla, and Acandi by independent 
exporters. 

The rising trend in the prices of agri- 
cultural products was accentuated in 
1944 by shortages, as well as by general 
inflationary forces. Potatoes and yucca 
have not changed appreciably in price 
since December 1943, and rice and coffee 
have increased by only 12 or 15 percent. 
On the other hand, flour, corn, lard, 
plantains, milk, and eggs have risen ap- 
proximately one-third, while sugar, beef, 
and pork have increased in price from 40 
to 75 percent. 


MANUFACTURING 


An almost inexhaustible market ex- 
isted in Colombia during 1944 for prac- 
tically all manufactured articles. The 
textile industry increased production ap- 
proximately 20 percent, despite the fact 
that the output of rayon piece goods and 
woolen cloth declined slightly. The pro- 
duction of cement reached a record figure 
of approximately 235,000 metric tons 
during 1944, but because of the extraor- 
dinary amount of building construc- 
tion this amount was insufficient for 
domestic demand. Activity in the rubber, 
paper, and tobacco industries continued 
brisk, whereas the manufacture of plas- 
tics declined appreciably, as a result of 
the shortage of raw materials from the 
United States. 

The Empresa Sidertrgica (steel mill) 
in Medellin began the manufacture of 
reinforcing bars during the year and is 
currently producing approximately 250 
metric tons per month. Extensive 











reducing the scope of the program. 


cargo war risks. 


$15,000,000. 


WSA’s Withdrawal From Cargo-War-Risk Insurance Field 


The War Shipping Administration announced on June 15 its withdrawal 
from the cargo-war-risk insurance field with the termination of all WSA open- 
cargo policies effective July 1, 1945. This action brings to a conclusion a 
broad program of insuring cargo war risks inaugurated in 1942 and is an 
outgrowth of previous steps taken by the WSA in November 1943 and May 1944, 


The War Shipping Administration has insured more than $3,290,000,000 
worth of cargoes under the Government program started in 1942. The War 
Shipping Administration was authorized to provide this coverage under a 
statute that permits writing of such insurance when reasonable rates are not 
obtainable from commercial underwriters or where the establishment of 
nominal or non-compensatory rates is determined to be in the interest of the 
war effort or the domestic economy. During the peak of submarine sinkings 
in 1942 and 1943 a substantial part of import cargoes of the United States was 
insured by WSA. With the improved wartime conditions and reduced com- 
mercial rates WSA commenced late in 1943 to withdraw from this activity, and 
over the past 12 months further reductions in private insurance rates have 
reduced WSA insurance to a nominal level. Should future war developments 
necessitate such action, however, WSA is in a position to resume underwriting 


WSA officials explain that, by utilizing the facilities of commercial insurance 
companies for the issuance of policies and collection of premiums, they had 
been able to undertake this activity without the establishment of a large 
organization. They expressed their appreciation for the cooperation and 
assistance rendered them by such companies and for the efficient and econom- 
ical manner in which the work was performed. 

While the WSA attained the objective of stabilization of insurance rates and 
price of goods insured, this program was conducted without cost to the 
Government and at the present time shows a favorable balance in excess of 
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studies, conducted under the auspices of 
the Institute of Industrial Development 
(Instituto de Fomento Industrial), were 
made of the iron-ore deposits at Paz del 
Rio with the view of developing a na- 
tional steel industry. A _ preliminary 
study by a United States company as to 
the feasibility of installing a steel mill at 
Sogamoso was discouraging to the 
Colombian authorities, insofar as the 
commercial practicability of such a plant 
is concerned. 


MINING AND EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


The production of gold, platinum, and 
silver decreased considerably during 1944, 
but appreciable amounts of optical cal- 
cite, quartz crystals, and mica were ex- 
ported, principally to the United States. 

Total crude-oil production in Colom- 
bia during 1944 amounted to 22,647,476 
barrels, as compared with 13,261,065 
barrels in 1943. During the past 12- 
month period, 3,854,742 barrels of petro- 
leum products were refined, as compared 
with 3,427,718 barrels during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Exports of crude oil totaled 18,561,431 
barrels in 1944 and 10,723,862 barrels in 
1943. Local refineries supplied most of 
the refined petroleum and products con- 
sumed in Colombia during the past year, 
except for the Pacific coast and Cauca 
Valley requirements which were obtained 
from Peru, and certain lubricating oils 
and aviation gasoline, the bulk of which 
was imported from the United States. 

The major oil companies operating in 
Colombia intensified their exploratory 
activities in all the principal oil regions 
of the country. Wildcat drilling opera- 
tions continued encouraging throughout 
the year. 

Action on the Colombian Petroleum 
Bill was delayed by the revolt at Pasto 
on July 10, 1944, which caused a post- 
ponement of Congress until November. 
The bill was again presented to Congress 
on November 1, 1944, and was approved 
by the Colombian Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives after some modification. 

The long-awaited decision of the 
Colombian Supreme Court to determine 
the expiration date of the DeMares Con- 
cession and to decide whether and to 
what extent all equipment should revert 
to the Government was announced on 
September 20, 1944. The expiration date 
was fixed as August 25, 1951, at which 
time all the equipment of whatever 
character or description will revert to the 
Colombian Government. 


CONSTRUCTION AND TRANSPORT ACTIVITY 


Private construction activity in Co- 
lombia reached a new peak during 1944, 
despite sharp rises in building costs and 
real estate values. The value of new 
construction amounted to 45,366,356 
pesos ($25,900,000) in the 13 principal 
cities of the Republic. Of this total, ap- 
proximately one-half, or 21,854,356 pesos 
($12,400,000), was initiated in Bogota. 
An increase of 73 percent over 1943 was 
registered in the value of new construc- 
tion in the capital. The cost-of-con- 
struction index rose to 141.9 during 1944 
(1939100), representing an increase of 
22 percent over the preceding year, and 
the value of real estate, according to tax 
figures, advanced from approximately 
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330,000,000 pesos ($188,500,000) in 1939 
to 545,000,000 pesos ($311,400,000) in 
1944. New construction records, both as 
to the number of buildings and value 
thereof, were established in other Co- 
lombian cities during the past year. 

There were several notable projects 
in connection with public works initiated 
in 1944. The hydroelectric plant at To- 
bia was started, and preliminary work 
was begun on the plants at Lebrija and 
Anchicaya. Preliminary work was also 
begun on the steel plant at Paz del Rio. 
A soda-ash plant near Bogota was 
started under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Development. 

Owing to the lack of road-building 
machinery, new highway construction 
by the Ministry of Public Works (Minis- 
terio de Obras Publicas) was retarded. 
The transportation system suffered many 
interruptions and .was subjected to se- 
vere strains. The congestion of mer- 
chandise at major ports repreesnted par- 
ticular cause for concern during the 
year. Interior-highway transportation 
conditions deteriorated considerably, but 
railway transportation improved. 

In the field of commercial aviation, 
there was a shortage of equipment 
throughout the year with severe inter- 
ruptions in service being suffered by 
Avianca. Maintenance was complicated 
by the wide assortment of airplanes in 
use. There were four new commercial 
air-line companies formed in Colombia 
during the year, the most important of 
which was Lineas Aéreas Taca de Colom- 
bia, S. A. (TACA). The company did 
not establish scheduled flight service, 
however, and there was some question 
as to whether it would establish definite 
passenger and freight routes or would 
render charter service only. Airport de- 
velopment proceeded on a fairly large 
scale, in addition to which, a contract 
was signed between the Colombian Gov- 
ernment, Pan American Airways, and 
Avianca for the enlargement of the Bo- 
gota airport and the construction of a 
new airport at Leticia. The establish- 
ment of a new instruction center at the 
Madrid airport near Bogota stimulated 
civil aviation training. 


Cost oF LIVING AND PURCHASING POWER 


The cost-of-living index at the end of 
1944 for Bogota was 171.6 percent, in 
comparison with 142.4 at the end of the 
preceding year, the base year being 1937. 
In other cities of the Republic the rate 
of increase averaged somewhat less than 
in Bogota. Industrial wages advanced 
at a slower rate than the cost of living, 
and real wages decreased steadily since 
1941. While many persons unquestion- 
ably suffered a deterioration in their 
economic status, combined purchasing 
power is believed to have increased dur- 
ing the past year. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND ECONOMIC POSITION 


During the first 6 months of 1944 
Colombia’s imports totaled 147,642 tons 
valued at 76,000,000 pesos ($43,400,000), 
and exports totaled 1,568,000 tons valued 
at 123,000,000 pesos ($70,200,000), yield- 
ing an export balance for the period of 
46,000,000 pesos ($26,200,000). This 
compares with imports of 242,000 tons in 
the entire year of 1943, valued at 147,- 
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Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


replacements. 





| Canadian Servicemen Get Priority For Civilian Clothing 


Each demobilized serviceman or servicewoman in Canada will be certain 
of getting at least one suit of civilian clothes on his or her return to civil 
life, under a priority system recently inaugurated in the Dominion by the 


Under the new arrangement the Armed Services will give each discharged 
individual one Priority Suit Purchase Certificate, which will be stamped 
with the Ship’s Stamp or Orderly Room Stamp of the appropriate Discharge 
Establishment. The demobilized individual who wishes to avail himself or 

herself of the benefits of this Certificate must present it to a retailer or 
custom tailor within one month after discharge. These certificates, how- 
ever, are only a convenient service, and it is not compulsory that demobilized 
personnel present them when a purchase is made. 

Retailers and custom tailors may secure the replacement of suits or of 
cloth sold against a Priority Suit Purchase Certificate by presenting such 
certificates to their suppliers. The clothing manufacturer and cloth jobbers 
may in turn secure replacement by presenting these certificates, in batches 
of 32, to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. On receipt of these certifi- 
cates the W. P. T. B. will give the manufacturer or jobber a draft on the 
Canadian Wool Board or a customary wholesale supplier for the necessary 


As the certificates are being issued only to those demobilized since May 1, 
retailers are continuing to sell to service personnel in their usual way until 
such time as the certificates begin to reach the trade. Until general demobi- 
lization, it is expected that sales to discharged service personnel will represent 
only a very small percentage of total business. 





























000,000 pesos ($80,400,000), and exports 
during the same period of 1,916,000 tons 
with a value of 218,000,000 pesos ($125,- 
000,000). The excess of exports over im- 
ports in 1943 was, therefore, 71,000,000 
pesos ($40,500,000). In consequence of 
the improved supply and shipping situ- 
ation from the United States in 1944, 
imports from that country showg¢d a sub- 
stantial increase. There was also a de- 
cided increase in imports from Central 
and South America. 

Receipts of exchange from all sources 
during 1944 exceeded sales by approxi- 
mately $45,000,000. This amount is less 
by approximately $13,000,000 than for 
the preceding year. 


FINANCE, BANKING, AND EXCHANGE 


During 1944 Colombia’s financial, 
banking, and exchange indexes, with few 
exceptions, pointed sharply upward. 
Total assets of the Bank of the Republic 
increased during the year from 290,700,- 
481 pesos ($165,699,274) to 397,822,172 
pesos ($226,758,638). Asin the 3 preced- 
ing years, the Bank’s gold and dollar ex- 
change reserves continued to rise, from 
197,702,000 pesos ($112,690,140) on De- 
cember 31, 1943, to 276,003,000 pesos 
($157,321,710) at the end of 1944, an in- 
crease of 39.6 percent. As a result, cur- 
rency in circulation and demand bank 
deposits rose from 312,653,000 pesos 
($178,212,210) to 406,725,000 pesos ($231,- 
833,250), an increase of 30 percent. 

Loans and discounts to member banks 
by the Bank of the Republic rose to 28,- 
404,236 pesos ($16,190,415) by the end of 
1944. This represents an increase of 
530.4 percent over the total of 4,421,350 
pesos ($2,577,170) at the end of 1943. 
New loans by commercial banks totaled 
290,637,417 pesos ($165,663,328) during 
1944 as compared with 253,261,936 pesos 
($144,359,304) in 1943. The legal reserve 
of the Bank of the Republic against de- 
posits equalled 25 percent of such de- 
posits and its legal reserve against bank 


notes equalled 136 percent of bank notes 
in circulation. 

Operations on the Bogota Stock Ex- 
change reached an all-time high during 
the year, totaling 106,162,064 pesos 
($60,512,376) as compared with 89,154,- 
462 pesos ($50,818,043) during 1943. 

The Bank of the Republic continued 
to be the only institution authorized to 
purchase dollar drafts at the official buy- 
ing rate of 1.745 pesos to the dollar. The 
Bank’s selling rate remained at 1.755 to 
the dollar. No changes were made dur- 
ing 1944 in the percentage of face value 
of dollar drafts required to be invested in 
National Economic Defense Bonds 
(Bonos de la Defensa Econémica Na- 
cional), known as Denal bonds. 

On April 19, 1944, the Office of Ex- 
change, Export, and Import Control is- 
sued Resolution No. 128 suspending the 
four exchange classifications (turnos) in 
Colombia for 6 months, beginning April 
21, 1944. This suspension was later ex- 
tended to January 31, 1945. 

The Colombian Government closed the 
1944 fiscal year with a declared budget 
deficit of 17,315,797 pesos ($9,870,004), as 
compared with a declared deficit of 
8,232,573 pesos ($4,692,567) in 1943. The 
ordinary budget for 1944 amounted to 
116,145,688 pesos ($66,203,042), while 
actual expenditures totaled 114,336,908 
pesos ($65,172,038) against collections of 
97,021,110 pesos ($55,302,033) . 

The extraordinary budget of Colombia 
totaled 85,378,422 pesos ($48,665,701) 
during 1944. The 1945 budget, which 
consolidates into one account the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary budgets of pre- 
vious years, totals 171,912,406 pesos 
($97,990,171). 

The total public debt of Colombia de- 
creased during 1944 from 318,425,000 
pesos ($181,502,250) to 289,608,000 pesos 
($165,076,560). The internal debt in- 
creased from 177,740,000 pesos ($101,- 
311,800) to 187,374,000 pesos ($106,803,- 
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Belgian works 213. 
of the Belgian National Railway Co. 


pensation from the State. 


Center. 


Reorganizing Belgian Railways 


Two thousand cars ordered in Great Britain are being delivered to the 
Belgian railways, says a statement by the Belgian Information Center. Orders 
have also been placed with Belgian industry for 10,000 cars, and in the United 
States for 6,000. Canada is to supply 220 locomotives, the U. S. A. 80, and 


These details are given in a report presented at the annual general meeting 


During the war, the Company lost 65,000 cars and 1,000 of its best locomo- 
tives. In addition, 127 miles of track, 154 signal boxes, and 403 bridges were 
destroyed. War damage to the railways amounted on December 31, 1944, to 
4,926,000,000 Belgian francs (nearly $113,000,000) , excluding the losses result- 
ing from the Rundstedt offensive in the Ardennes. The financial year 1944 
ended with a working deficit of 1,655,000,000 francs (over $38,000,000), bring- 
ing the accumulated deficit since 1934 to 2,999,000,000 francs (about $68,000,- 
000), exclusive of war damage proper, for which the Company awaits com- 


At the close of the year the Belgian railways had 94,340 employees—nearly 
20,000 more than before the war. This policy of increasing the railway staffs 
enabled many Belgian workers to escape deportation, and it reduced the traffic 
during the enemy occupation, as the number of acts of sabotage rose in direct 
ratio with the number of workers employed, says the Belgian Information 

















180), while the external debt decreased 
from 140,685,000 pesos ($80,190,450) to 
102,234,000 pesos $58,273,380). 


PROCUREMENT OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


~ 

During 1944 the Rubber Development 
Corporation obtained 1,056 tons of crude 
rubber, of which 486 tons were consumed 
by domestic manufacturers. Total ship- 
ments of cinchona during the year 
amounted to 65,000 bags, with an ap- 
proximate value of $1,087,200. There 
were 71 tons of rotenone-bearing roots 
shipped to the United States from Co- 
lombia during 1944, and the production 
of barbasco was stimulated on a small 
scale. 

IMPORT CONTROLS 


As the result of increasing apprehen- 
sion during 1944 of the dangers of infla- 
tion from continued accumulations of 
dollar exchange, government leaders de- 
cided that the stimulation of importa- 
tions would be beneficial toward reducing 
the balance of payments and diminishing 
the inflationary tendency. Conse- 
quently, not only were import licenses 
granted freely during the year, but the 
four exchange classifications were elimi- 
nated and all commodities placed upon 
an equally favorable exchange basis. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Considerable progress was made in the 
Colombian industrialization program 
during 1944. In addition to the private 
formation of new enterprises and in- 
creases in capital of those already exist- 
ing, the Institute of Industrial Develop- 
ment continued to develop several indus- 
tries. A definite increase in protectionist 
sentiment <«ccurred in Colombia during 
the year. 

The most important changes in cus- 
toms controls introduced were those af- 
fecting the lard industry. Import duties 
on vegetable lard raw materials, other 
than copra, were reduced, and the sani- 
tary regulations restricting the importa- 
tion of hog lard were relaxed tempo- 
rarily. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Economic prospects are excellent for 
Colombia, with a continued demand for 
products of domestic industry and agri- 
culture. The termination of the war 
may be expected to stimulate the three 
principal export commodities: coffee, by 
increased foreign demand; gold mining, 
by greater availability of machinery and 
supplies; and petroleum, by ability to 
obtain equipment permitting the devel- 
opment of extensive exploration and 
production activities. Furthermore, 
many manufacturing industries will be 
revived and others permitted to increase 
production, as the result of increased 
availability of machinery, supplies, and 
raw materials. The development of ag- 
riculture, which is being fostered by the 
National Supply Institute and the Five- 
Year Agricultural Plan, will be assisted 
materially by greater supplies of machin- 
ery and equipment in the postwar 
period. 

Detracting from the favorable pros- 
pects are the important factors of infla- 
tion, deficit financing, and internal 
transportation difficulties — despite 
which, the basic economic situation of 
the country appears to be fundamentally 
sound. 

(Based on report of Richard M. Connell, 
Acting Commercial Secretary, U. S. Embassy, 
Bogota.) 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion of Transport Facilities.— 
The Administrative Council of Na- 
tional Railways has approved a contract 
with a United States enterprise for the 
mechanization of the Pacific port of 
Buenaventura, Colombia, in order to 
modernize the port and to expedite load- 
ing and unloading of ships, according 
to the Minister of Public Works. En- 
largement of the wharfs and the ware- 
house of the port is also under study. 
The average volume of cargo arriving at 
this port during the 6 years from 1938 
to 1944 amounted to 120,000 tons a year. 
With the five new locomotives and new 
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cars already in operation, the Pacific 
Railway can transport an additional 
100,000 annually, the Minister states, and 
five additional machines are expected to 
arrive in July of this year. The highway 
from Cali to Buenaventura is scheduled 
for completion in July and the Ibague- 
Armenia highway is likewise being put 
into condition to handle the increased 
freight movement of the two railways 
it connects. Both these steps will assist 
in facilitating the movement of exports 
and imports through the port of Buena- 
v-ntura. 

™n an attempt to improve loading and 
unloading facilities of the three Atlantic 
ports, a contract has been signed for the 
construction of two additional ware- 
houses in the port of Cartagena, increas- 
ing its warehouse capacity by 6,0Q0 tons 
(capacity is now 39,000 tons), and ar- 
rangements are planned for new ware- 
houses in Barranquilla which has pres- 
ent capacity of 42,000 tons. 

Railway traffic in Colombia has in- 
creased from 5,800,000 passengers and 
1,500,000 tons of freight in 1941 to 12,- 
000,000 passengers and 2,900,000 tons of 
freight in 1944. Five new locomotives 
are being assembled for the Girardot 
Railway; three more will arrive in July 
for this railway to handle tonnage arriv- 
ing over the Ibague-Armenia highway, 
and additional locomotives will be ob- 
tained for the Cundinamarca Railway to 
Puerto Salgar, according to the Minis- 
ter of Public Work’s report. 

The Troncal Oriental highway which 
will connect Santa Marta with the east- 
ern departments of Colombia is expected 
to be transitable during the coming year. 
Reconstruction of the Carare highway 
has been initiated in order that mer- 
chandise destined for Boyaca and San- 
tander may enter it from Puerto Olaya, 
alleviating thereby the congestion on the 
Bogata-Puerto Salgar railway, over 
which traffic was reported to be sus- 
pended until May 24, 1945, because of 


landslides. 
Cuba 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Edible Fats and Oils: Control of Im- 
portation and Distribution by Govern- 
ment Extended.—In order to fulfill the 
agreement with the Combined Food 
Board to limit imports of fats and oils 
to the quantities and sources allocated 
by the Board, the Cuban Government 
has increased its control over these prod- 
ucts by recent resolutions of the Office 
for Regulation of Price and Supply 
(ORPA). 

ORPA Resolution No. 195 of March 14, 
1944, created the National Commission 
for Purchase and Supply of Edible Fats 
and prohibited the purchase and im- 
portation of pure hog lard, compound 
lard, and their byproducts without a 
permit from the commission. ORPA 
Resolution No. 308 of March 3, 1945, 
extended this control to include also 
edible vegetable oils. ; 

By Resolution No. 331 of April 9, 1945, 
ORPA has ordered that importers must 
present an authorization issued by ORPA 
through the National Commission for 
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Purchase and Supply of Edible Fats, in 
order to obtain the release from the 
Customs of any edible fats and oils. 
This requirement will give the Cuban 
Government greater control over the 
distribution of these products as an aid 
in alleviating the scarce-supply situa- 
tion. 

The ORPA has also issued Resolution 
No. 340 in the Official Gazette of May 
12, 1945, which orders the denial of 
customhouse withdrawal permits for any 
arrivals of tallow, lard, and edible‘ fats 
and vegetable oils if the importer has 
not obtained a prior ORPA purchase 
permit. This resolution also directs the 
ORPA office in charge of fats and oils 
to notify the Combined Food Board of 
any commodities received, the impor- 
tation of which is outside the allocation 
of the Board. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Restricted Mail Service 
From the United States.—Mail service 
from the United States to Denmark has 
been extended, effective June 15, 1945, 
to include letters and letter packages not 
exceeding 4 pounds 6 ounces in weight, 
as well as printed matter not exceeding 
1 pound in weight, at the postage rates 
applicable prior to suspension of service 
by Order No. 28276 of June 15, 1945, 
published in the Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of that date. Heretofore 
(since May 31, 1945) only nonillustrated 
post cards have been accepted for mail- 
ing to Denmark (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 16, 1945). 

Packages prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage may contain merchandise. Bus- 
iness communications are limited to an 
exchange of information and ascertain- 
ment of facts. 

The service for printed matter is re- 
stricted to: . 

(a) Periodicals and newspapers 
mailed directly by a publisher or agent 
in this country to a publisher, agent, or 
subscriber in Denmark. 

(b) Other articles conforming to the 
conditions applicable to printed matter, 
mailed directly by a publisher or com- 
mercial firm. 

Forwarding or remailing any article 
of printed matter for Denmark is pro- 
hibited. Publications containing tech- 
nical data and letter packages contain- 
ing merchandise must comply with the 
licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not avail- 
able at this time. 


Dominican 
Republic . 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Controls on Speci- 
fied Products Removed.—Wartime con- 
trols on the major part of agricultural ex- 
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ports from the Dominican Republic have 
been removed by Decree No. 2634, ef- 
fective April 28, 1945. This action makes 
it no longer necessary to obtain a permit 
from the appropriate Government con- 
trol authority to export the following 
commodities: Leaf tobacco, cocoa and 
coffee, cattle on the hoof or slaughtered, 
chilled beef, live or dressed poultry, eggs, 
minor fruits and produce of all classes, 
bananas, coconuts and derivatives, corn 
meal, wheat bran, and peanut cake. 

Similarly, permits are no longer re- 
quired for the importation of paraffin, 
and metals necessary for national in- 
dustries. Operations involving construc- 
tion materials including cement and 
sanitary apparatus, nails and other iron 
articles, and wood for domestic consump- 
tion are likewise removed from control 
by the decree. 

Lumber and Wood: Wartime Control 
on Exports Relaxred.—Export of wood 
produced in the Dominican Republic is 
now allowed without permit from the 
control authorities, according to Decree 
No. 2632 of April 24, 1945, except for 
wood classed as “precious.” Precious 
woods may not be exported except in the 
form of furniture, manufactured articles, 
or objects finished by national industry. 
The Secretary of State for the Presi- 
dency may, however, authorize ship- 
ments of unmanufactured precious 
woods by means of permits which are 
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not transferable, in cases of exports 
for “very special” purposes if justified 


in writing. 
Finland 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Limited Exchange of Goods Planned 
in Agreement With United Kingdom.— 
An arrangement between Finland and the 
United Kingdom has been made, accord- 
ing to statements in the Finnish press of 
June 3, 1945, under which Finland will 
obtain certain quantities of foodstuffs, 
textile products, fertilizers, chemicals 
and raw materials, particularly those re- 
quested by the Finnish government for 
the “indemnity industry,” and will sup- 
ply sawn lumber, pit props, plywood, and 
pulp in return. 

The arrangements are understood not 
to include specified time limits. De- 
liveries are to commence after Baltic 
shipping lanes are opened. The pay- 
ment question is expected to be discussed 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Program of Price Equalization for 
Certain French Imports and Exports.— 
The French Minister of National Econ- 

















Young Chinese Technicians To Be Trained in This Country 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, issued the following state- 


ment on June Ll: 


A group of 593 young Chinese technicians who have been selected for special 
training in America industry, transportation, and agriculture in a lend-lease 
program to increase the effectiveness of China’s effort in the war against the 
Japanese, will arrive in an American port late this month. 

This is the largest group yet scheduled to arrive under a program that 
provides for the training during the next 12 months of 1,017 young Chinese 
by American railroads, State highway commissions, and industrial firms and 
in American colleges and universities offering specialized courses of training. 
Facilities which might have been employed for this training in China have 
been bombed or otherwise destroyed by the enemy. 

There are already 144 Chinese in the United States who have arrived for 
training under this program, and are now at work in their various fields 
throughout the country. These include technicians in railroading, highways 
and communication, medical techniques, and ordnance. Another group of 
280 are expected later in the summer. 

Various agencies of the United States and Chinese Governments are cooper- 
ating in the training program, both in their selection of trainees and in their 
assignment to posts within the United States. The Chinese War Production 
Board, which was recently organized on the general outlines of this country’s 
War Production Board, has been particularly active in planning the work. 
The International Training Administration, a non-profit group, is in charge 


of arranging placement of trainees. 


The trainees have been selected on the basis of previous experience in their 
particular fields and the importance of those fields to the war effort. Each 
trainee is a college graduate with at least 2 years of actual experience in his 


line, and speaks English. 


Under the program, lend-lease funds are employed to finance their trans- 
portation to the United States and within the United States, and subsistence 
allowance sufficient to provide food and lodging during their stay in this 
country. The technicians retain the status of trainees, never employes, 
during their stay, and are trained by American firms and various Federal and 
State divisions with the understanding that they in no way effect employment 
standards or ceilings established by the War Manpower Commission. 

The training courses range up to the maximum of one year. If the Chinese 
Government determines that because of an emergency any one of the group 
is needed at home, he is released and sent home. The training program pro- 
vides that the trainees will not remain in the United States to take employ- 
ment and thus become competitors of Americans for employment. 
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omy, in agreement with the Minister of 
Finance and the Minister responsible for 
the goods in question, is authorized to 
take the necessary steps to insure the re- 
sale of imported goods at prices prevail- 
ing in the domestic market and to make 
possible, in respect of prices, the execu- 
tion of programs of exchanges of goods 
which have been the subject of agree- 
ments with foreign countries, by the 
terms of Ordinance No. 45-751 of April 
19, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 20. Payments may be required 
from importers within the limit of the 
difference between the French prices and 
the foreign prices after adding the 
amount of the customs duties. 

Payments or deductions may be im- 
posed on exporters, in the event of re- 
sale abroad, only in case these sales are 
part of programs of the type described 
above for which it will appear necessary 
to establish an equalization between sales 
prices and foreign purchase prices. 

Special equalization finance offices 
(caisses) are established in the individ- 
ual Ministries responsible for the various 
commodities, and their coordination and 
control will be effected by a central 
equalization finance office. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


Change in French Law on Corpora- 
tions—An important change in legal 
provisions relative to French corpora- 
tions was effected by a law of Septem- 
ber 18, 1940, which, though enacted 
under the Vichy regime, has not been 
invalidated in any of the ordinances 
dealing with the reestablishment of Re- 
publican legality in France and hence 
remains in force at least provisionally. 
This law, entitled “Law Relative to the 
Number and Responsibility of Directors, 
to the Functions and Responsibility of 
Joint Stock Companies,” sets upper and 
lower limits to the number of members 
of the board of directors, greatly in- 
creases the responsibilities of the presi- 
dent of a corporation, and, in case of 
bankruptcy makes the president and the 
board of directors, at the discretion of 
the court, financially liable for the debts 
of the corporation. A translation of the 
relevant provisions of the law follows: 

Article 1—The corporation is directed 
by a board of at least 3 and at most 12 
members. 

Article 2—The president of the board 
of directors fulfills the functions of gen- 
eral manager (directeur général) or, in 
his absence, the directeur général exer- 
cises these functions for the account of 
and under the personal responsibility of 
the president of the board of directors. 

No other member of the board of di- 
rectors can be invested with managerial 
functions in the company. 

Article 3—No one may hold office as 
president of more than two corporations. 

Article 4—For the application of the 
present decree the president of the board 
of directors of the company is considered 
as a merchant (as understood in the laws 
covering bankruptcy). In case of bank- 
ruptcy of the company, he is subject to 
forfeiture (of certain civil and legal 
rights) as provided in the law concern- 
ing bankruptcy, 
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Moreover, in case of bankruptcy of the 
company, the civil court may decide at 
the request of the assignee, in case of 
insufficiency of assets, that the com- 
pany’s debts will be supported up to an 
amount which it (the court) will fix, 
either by the president, or by all the di- 
rectors, or by some of them, jointly or 
separately. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF FRENCH Moroc- 


CAN MARKET 
The .peacetime structure of private 
business relationships between’ the 


United States and French Morocco is be- 
ginning to be rebuilt with the partial 
resumption of private trade on July 1, 
1945, and many American exporters are 
arranging for their representation in 
Morocco. The peculiar position of 
Morocco in the French Empire offers 
American business an unusual oppor- 
tunity. In setting up their agencies or 
choosing representatives in Morocco, 
American manufacturers (or exporters) 
should take account of the following 
peculiarities of the Moroccan market: 

(1) United States extraterritorial 
status (treaty rights) insures American 
business an opportunity equal to that of 
firms of any other nationality and a 
great deal of freedom from government 
control. 

(2) Morocco has no discriminatory 
taxes, goods of all countries paying the 
same duty and not being subject to quota 
restrictions. 

(3) In many fields Morocco has pur- 
chased and uses more American goods, 
per capita, than other areas of the 
French Empire. 

In the decade prior to the war, Ameri- 
can foreign traders in many instances 
appointed one representative or agent to 
handle all business in France and the 
French African Empire. These agents 
usually had their head offices in France 
and branches or subagents in North 
Africa. Goods were usually shipped to 
France and stocked there to be distrib- 
uted as required. Such agents of Ameri- 
can firms were at a disadvantage relative 
to those who had direct connections with 
the foreign manufacturer for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Much time was consumed sending 
all orders and correspondence through 
the Paris office. 

(2) The sales price in Morocco had to 
be figured to include a profit for the Paris 
branch and often for a sub-branch as 
well. 

(3) Unless sent to France in bond, the 
goods that came from stocks held there 
had to absorb the high French customs 
duties and were often insufficient in 
quantity because of the quota restric- 
tions of metropolitan France. 

In the years just before the war suc- 
cessful efforts were being made by busi- 
ness in Morocco to shake off the stifling 
intermediary relationship and do busi- 
ness direct with the American sellers. 
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It has been reported that a number of 
large United States concerns are at- 
tempting to arrange with French firms 
or branches for distribution of goods in 
the postwar period to all the French Em- 
pire, including Morocco. In the opinion 
of informed American observers in 
Morocco, however, it would generally be 
a mistake to continue this development. 
Conditions in Morocco are more favora- 
ble to American business than in the rest 
of the French Empire. In order to take 
advantage of the possibilities for a larger 
volume of unobstructed trade, it is there- 
fore recommended that American trad- 
ers wishing to be represented in Morocco 
establish direct contacts in the protec- 
torate itself. 


Guatemala - 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Used Automotive Tires: Import Duty 
Reduced.—The import duty on used 
automotive tires has been reduced for 
the duration of the war emergency to 
10 percent ad valorem, by Guatemalan 
Legislative Decree No. 81 dated April 14, 
1945, and published in the Diario de 
Centro America of May 14, 1945. The 
present decree approves Executive De- 
cree No. 3109 of June 2, 1944, modifying 
it by changing the rate of 20 percent ad 
valorem to 10 percent ad valorem, in 
an effort to bring about a reduction in 
the cost of used tires. 

{For announcement of previous reduction, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
21, 1944.] 


Psyllium Seed Exempted from Sur- 
charge of 100 Percent of Import Duty.— 
Imports into Guatemala of psyllium 
seed originating from those countries 
affected by the 100 percent surtax of 
import duty have been declared to be 
exempt from this surcharge by a ruling 
of the Guatemalan Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit, issued May 26, 1945, 
for the purpose of facilitating its im- 
portation. The present ruling is in ac- 
cordance with Decree No. 2186 of Janu- 
ary 28, 1939, providing for the applica- 
tion of double duties on merchandise 
from countries having a trade balance 
during the preceding year unfavorable 
to Guatemala by more than 75 percent, 
but authorizing the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit to permit the entry 
at regular duties of such merchandise 
as may be indispensable to the national 
economy. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemption From Additional Customs 
Surcharge of Articles Included in Trade 
Agreement With the United States— 
The additional customs surcharge of 42 
centavo per gross kilogram on all im- 
portations, due to become effective July 
1, 1945, in accordance with Honduran 
Decree No. 79 of March 9, 1945, will not 
apply on importations from the United 
States of articles included in the trade 
agreement between Honduras and the 
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United States. A communication to that 
effect was transmitted on May 30, 1945, 
to Honduran tax collectors and chiefs 
of customhouses by the Honduran Min- 
ister of Finance, Public Credit, and 
Commerce. 

[For announcement of imposition of sur- 


charge, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 28, 1945.] 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Signed With 
Sweden.—A trade agreement between 
Iceland and Sweden, which is to remain 
in effect from the date of its ratification 
until March 31, 1946, has been signed 
at Stockholm, according to the Swedish 
press of April 9, 1945. 

By this agreement Sweden under- 
takes to issue export licenses for Ice- 
land for a number of industrial prod- 
ucts, including power-station equipment, 
electric and telephone material, marine 
engines, agricultural machinery, cream 
separators, refrigerators, paper, matches, 
tools, sawn lumber, prefabricated wooden 
houses, and other articles. Also, 55 
trawlers (in addition to the 45 already 
ordered by Iceland in Sweden) and a 
number of smaller steel vessels are to 
be built in Sweden for Icelandic account. 

In return, Iceland agrees to permit the 
export to Sweden of 125,000 barrels of 
salt herring (including sweet-salted her- 
ring if desired) during the period of the 
agreement, for which Sweden is to supply 
the requisite empty barrels. Maximum 
prices for such herring have been agreed 
on. Iceland will also issue export li- 
censes for herring oil, cod roe, sheep- 
skins, frozen mutton, wool, and dried 
and frozen fish. 

No deliveries on credit are provided 
for and payments will be made in free 
exchange. 

The Icelandic trade delegation nego- 
tiating the agreement agreed to pre- 
sent to its Government the desire of the 
Swedish Government to obtain certain 
privileges for Swedish fishermen operat- 
ing in Icelandic territorial waters. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange-Control Regulation Modi- 
fied—The following, among other 
changes, has recently been made in the 
exchange-control regulations of India: 
Travelers may now take out of India up 
to 10 pounds or its equivalent in foreign 
currency (or 20 pounds if traveling to 
the United Kingdom) without entry on 
the purchaser’s passport under the 
stamp and signature of an authorized 
dealer in foreign exchange or a separate 
certificate issued by such a _ dealer. 
Formerly, without either one or the other 
of these certificates, travelers were not 
permitted to take Bank of England notes 
and other foreign-currency notes in any 
amount out of British India or to import 
them into any other country in the ster- 
ling area. 
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Under the modified regulation, trav- 
elers to countries outside the sterling 
area carrying more than the equivalent 
of 10 pounds in the form of notes, trav- 
elers’ checks, or letters of credit must 
have the details entered in their pass- 
ports or a certificate of sale from an au- 
thorized dealer, under penalty of having 
the excess amount detained by the cus- 
toms authorities at the port of departure. 


Transport and Communication 


Improved Service and Construction 
Developments.—Negotiations for the 
manufacture of locomotive boilers in In- 
dia as a war measure and of complete 
locomotives after the war were almost 
completed, it was announced early in 
February. It was also announced that 
the Government of India would purchase 
the Sialkot Narowal Railway on April 1, 
1946. 

During the period April 1, 1944, to 
February 20, 1945, the tonnage lifted on 
class I railways over broad-gage lines in- 
creased 1.84 percent over the preceding 
corresponding period and totaled 61,877,- 
934 tons. The increase in tonnage lifted 
over narrow-gage lines was 12.2 percent, 
the total being 17,165,967 tons. 

Ordinary goods traffic over broad-gage 
lines increased 3.97 percent, and over 
narrow-gage the increase was 17.73 per- 
cent. The comparable percentages for 
military traffic were 65.1 percent and 
347.3 percent, respectively. 

The decision of the Government of 
India to constitute a Road Board was 
announced in February. The functions 
of the board were to include the prepa- 
ration of a 5-year plan of development, 
and consideration was to be given to the 
employment of returned soldiers, the use 
of surplus vehicles, and the initiation and 
direction of schemes for road research. 

The first flight of the new London- 
Sydney air service sponsored by the Brit- 
ish and Australian governments arrived 
in Perth February 25, having covered the 
3,500 miles in 18 hours and 10 minutes, 
nonstop, from Ceylon. The service was 
operated by a British company, BOAC, 
from London to Karachi, India, and by 
an Australian company for the remain- 
der of the route. It is expected that the 
service, with is now weekly, will be ex- 
panded to a daily schedule by the end of 
the year. It was reported late in March 
that plans have been completed by the 
Tata Air Lines and approved by the 
Government for daily service linking 
Karachi, Lahore, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
and Cvulombo. 

Plans for a regular air service imme- 
diately after the war between Scotland, 
India, and the Far East, by a Scottish 
company, were reported in April. 

A 160,000,000-rupee construction pro- 
gram begun by India’s Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department in June 1942 is ex- 
pected to be completed by the middle of 
August 1945. The completion of this pro- 
gram will give India 300,000 circuit miles 
of long-distance telephone trunk lines— 
three times the prewar figure. The pro- 
gram has required the importation of 
equipment costing 40,000,000 rupees, and 
the internal production of equipment 
has been stepped up 400 percent. The 
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latter included 650,000 poles with fittings, 
300,000 miles of wire, and 12,000,000 in- 
sulators, for which the total cost was 
70,000,000 rupees. To accomplish this 
output, the capacity of the telegraph 
workshops at Alipore was doubled, an old 
cotton mill in central India was con- 
verted, and exchanges and switchboards 
were manufactured by the Bombay Tele- 
phone Co. In addition to the output of 
these government workshops, many pri- 
vate firms produced an equal volume of 
items of line stores. 

A radio language policy was an- 
nounced by the Information and Broad- 
casting Department of India on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945. Among the recommen- 
dations were: Composite programs not 
exclusively allied to any one community; 
no separate Urdu and Hindi broadcasts— 
the language to be of the simplest variety 
understood by the vast majority of 
listeners. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


Anglo-Iraq Financial Agreement Pub- 
lished.—An agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Iraq, making pro- 
vision for Iraq’s 1945 requirements of 
scarce currencies, was signed in Baghdad 
May 28, according to information from 
the American Embassy in London and 
the American Legation in Baghdad, 

The agreement is similar to the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of January 6 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 
10). Iraq is to be provided with the 
equivalent of £3,502,500 in the currencies 
of the United States, Canada, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Switzerland for imports 
from these countries. Iraq will retain its 
exchange control and strengthen its im- 
port control. 

The special Iraq dollar pool procedure, 
whereby United States dollars acquired 
by Iraq were earmarked for its future use, 
is abolished, and all foreign exchange ac- 
quired by Iraq will be turned over to the 
British sterling area dollar pool. 


Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DurRING 1944 


Although Madagascar was taced with 
economic difficulties as a direct result of 
the war throughout 1944, the general 
condition of the colony was in many re- 
spects better than at any time since the 
prosperous prewar year of 1938. The up- 
ward trend in import and export trade 
begun during the latter half of 1943 con- 
tinued throughout the year. Although a 
number of import commodities were still 
somewhat undersupplied, principally be- 
cause of the great distances which sepa- 
rate the colony from supply sources and 
the consequent complications of ship- 
ping, most essential requirements were 
met. There was a marked increase in 
both value and quantity of exports, and, 
as returns were generally high, there was 
more than amply money in circulation. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture was handicapped in 1944 
despite a 14 percent increase in acreage 
planted over 1943. Total acreage under 
cultivation in 1943 had fallen to 1,290,000 
hectares and rose to 1,476,000 hectares in 
1944. Yields, however, particularly in 
foodstuffs, were hampered by the late- 
ness and insufficiency of the 1944 rain- 
fall, especially in the western and 
southern sections of the island, while in 
the extreme south cattle raising was 
hard hit by the loss through thirst of 
several hundred thousand head. 

Early in the year, it was believed that 
agricultural production would approxi- 
mate the high levels of 1938, chiefly in 
food crops for domestic consumption and 
possible shipment to ‘metropolitan 
France, but the late drought resulted in 
decreases in many crops as compared 
with 1943, such as a 41 percent decline 
in lima beans, 33 percent drop in manioc, 
31 percent in haricot beans, 21 percent in 
potatoes, 7 percent in corn and 6 percent 
in rice. On the other hand, slight in- 
creases were registered in 1944, in the 
production of pepper, copra, vanilla 
beans, cinnamon, and peanuts. 


MINING 


The year under review proved to be a 
very good one for the colony’s mineral 
and extracting industries, the principal 
minerals—graphite, mica, and corun- 
dum—showing increases in production as 
compared with 1943. Graphite output 
rose to 14,478,058 metric tons (11,207,496 
metric tons of flake and 3,270,562 metric 
tons of fines), as against 12,948,953 
metric tons in 1943, comprised of 9,819,- 
632 and 3,129,321 metric tons of flake and 
fines, respectively. Mica production in- 
creased from 342,853 metric tons in 1943 
to 492,809 metric tons in 1944. As a re- 
sult of interest of the United States in 
corundum, domestic production in- 
creased from 14,040 metric tons in 1943 
to 70,450 metric tons in 1944. 

The total value of mineral exports of 
all classes in 1944 was 110,863,140 francs, 
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as compared with 59,116,766 francs in 
1943, a gain of approximately 87 percent. 


INDUSTRIES 


The few and rather varied manufac- 
turing industries in Madagascar had a 
fairly good year despite some adverse 
factors. Factories producing for do- 
mestic consumption readily disposed of 
their output, but in some instances ex- 
perienced difficulty not only in obtaining 
raw material, but also in securing spare 
parts and much needed replacement 
machinery. 

The manioc-manufacturing industry 
and the soap and peanut-oil factories 
are cited as the low and high of domestic 
manufacture during the year. The for- 
mer was decidedly depressed, the output 
of manioc starch and flour falling about 
50 percent below normal levels. Owing 
to increased stocks of peanuts and copra, 
domestic peanut oil and soap factories 
in Tananarive registered gains of 81 per- 
cent and 16.6 percent, respectively, over 
1943. 

The meat-packing industry, stimu- 
lated by the receipt of tin plate from 
the United States, had a normal year, 
although shipments did not reach ex- 
pectations because of the few cells avail- 
able aboard refrigeration vessels. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of Madagascar in 
1944 about doubled in quantity and value 
that of the preceding year. Imports in 
1944 amounted to 61,566 metric tons 
valued at 653,729,676 francs, as against 
1943 totals of 36,385 metric tons and 
444,110,050 francs. Totals of 1944 ex- 
ports were 132,100 metric tons valued at 
1,262,891,108 francs, as compared with 
72,935 metric tons with a value of 465,- 
354,266 francs in 1943. 

The following comparative table of 
values and quantities of imports and ex- 
ports during the years 1938 to 1944, in- 
clusive, is given to indicate the general 
upward trend since mid-1943 of Mada- 
gascar’s foreign trade: 
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The colony’s trade with the United 
States showed considerable gains over 
1943. Imports from the United States 
in 1944 amounted to 7,508 metric tons 
valued at 131,142,463 francs, as com- 
pared with only 570 metric tons valued 
at 5,375,612 francs in 1943. Similarly, 
exports showed increases. Exports to 
the United States in 1944 totaled 9,132 
metric tons valued at 304,820,840 francs, 
as against 1943 exports of 7,347 metric 
tons with a total value of 94,258,207 ~° 
francs. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Except for motor trucking, which was 
greatly relieved during the year by the 


receipt of vehicles from the United 
States and Canada, transportation con- 
tinued to be greatly handicapped 
through lack of necessary imports. Rail- 
ways more and more felt the strain of 
continued operation of long-worn roll- 
ing stock, with no likelihood of receiv- 
ing spare parts and replacements in the 
near future. Animal transport was im- 
peded by the lack of shoe nails and iron 
wheel bands for ox carts. 

The shortage of shipping during 1944 
rather materially restricted Madagas- 
car’s economy. Despite the few vessels 
calling at Madagascar ports, the levels 
of the colony’s import and export trade 
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were high. In this connection, it is ex- 
pected that the shipping dearth will con- 
tinue to hamper the natural development 
of the island in 1945. 


GOVERNMENT TRADE AND ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


No important modifications were re- 
ported during the year in the rather 
elaborate wartime trade controls. Pro- 
ducers, importers, and exporters toward 
the end of the year openly voiced a de- 
sire for some relaxations in such con- 
trols and also demanded a return to free 
trade as early as possible. 

By order of March 14, 1944, published 
in the Journal Official of Madagascar of 
March 18, 1944, a Rice Office for the 
colony was established at Tananarive, 
which is charged with the entire control 
and distribution of rice stocks. A tem- 
porary Council of Economic Actidn was 
created in Madagascar in September 
1944 to study a plan for the equipment of 
the colony to develop production in all 
its phases. The council may also be 
called upon to examine other questions 
concerning the general economy of the 
colony. 

Exchange and finance were strong, in- 
sofar as the Madagascar franc was con- 
cerned during 1944, in fact much 
stronger than the position reported for 
the French franc. Nevertheless, several 
decrees were published in 1944, affecting 
both exchange and finance. An ex- 
change office was established in the col- 
ony by the decree of June 2, 1944. All 
United States dollar holdings were requi- 
sitioned by decree of July 28, 1944, by the 
provisional government for the benefit 
of the Exchange Stabilization Fund. On 
October 31, 1944, an order was published 
to regulate payment for goods procured 
by the French Government for export, 
whereby sellers of Madagascar products 
must open a blocked account with the 
Bank of Madagascar, and their funds 
up to 60 percent of the amount of pay- 
ment for goods must be credited to this 
blocked account. 


PROSPECTS 


Many of the factors which operated to 
give Madagascar a fairly active economy 
during 1944 and certain of the restrictive 
influences are likely to continue in 1945. 
The relatively few ships calling at Mada- 
gascar ports will probably not increase 
greatly. Demand for the colony’s stra- 
tegic minerals may fall off somewhat. 
The scarcity of native labor is expected 
to continue. Nevertheless, the demand 
for Madagascar’s principal products, 
such as vanilla beans, coffee, rice, and 
manioc, will probably be considerable, 
making possible the resumption of a 
more normal economy and some internal 
reconstruction. 


[Based on report of Consul Clifton R. 
Wharton, American Consulate, Tananarive.] 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


LAW OF OBLIGATORY COLLECTIVE LABOR 
CONTRACTS 


A “Law of Collective Labor Contracts 
of an Obligatory Nature” was promul- 
gated by the Mexican President on May 
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30, 1945, published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 6, and effective on the date of 
publication. The purpose of the law is 
to provide for the compulsory extension 
of collective labor contracts, under Gov- 
ernment supervision, during intervals 
between expiration of a contract and 
revision and institution of a new con- 
tract. It is intended in this way to avoid 
the adverse effects of shut-downs during 
the progress of negotiations. 


APPLICATION OF LAW TO TEXTILE STRIKE 


The recent strikes in the cotton- and 
woolen-textile industries of June 4 and 
June 7, respectively, were ended by the 
granting of wage increases by Presiden- 
tial resolution based upon provisions of 
the afore-mentioned law. A wage in- 
crease of 22 percent was granted to 
workers in textiles of cotton and mixtures 
thereof as of June 7, and an increase of 
22 percent to workers on a daily wage 
basis and of 19 percent to, piece workers 
in the woolen-textile line as of June 8. 

[For reference to the textile strike, see 


Late-Airgram Section, p. 51, of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 16, 1945.] 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Distribution Restored to 
Private Commercial Channels.—The 
Mexican Ministry of Health and Public 
Welfare, by administrative order, has 
dissolved the National Commission for 
the Control of Penicillin as of June 1, 
1945, and has announced the discon- 
tinuance of official distribution of peni- 
cillin. Its distribution is now in the 
hands of commercial firms who are per- 
mitted to handle it with only the normal 
restraints which apply to all medicinals. 
The price to the public, which was for- 
merly 24 pesos for 100,000 Oxford units, 
when distributed by the Ministry, has 
been reduced to 11.50 pesos per 100,000 
Oxford units. 


|For announcement of earlier formation 
of National Commission for Control of Peni- 
cillin, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
6, 1944, p. 19. Owners of the Industrial 
Reference Service Circular “Mexico: Pharma- 
ceutical Regulations,” volume 3, part 2, No. 
8, April 1945, should delete the paragraph on 
Penicillin on page 4, in view of the terms of 
this administrative order.] 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Restricted Mail Service 
From the United States—Mail service 
from the United States to Norway has 
been extended, effective June 15, 1945, to 
include letters and letter packages not 
exceeding 4 pounds 6 ounces in weight, 
as well as printed matter not exceeding 
1 pound in weight, at the postage rates 
applicable prior to suspension of serv- 
ice, by Order No. 28276 of June 15, 1945, 
published in The Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of that date. Heretofore 
(since May 17, 1945) only nonillustrated 
post cards have been accepted for mail- 
ing to Norway (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 2, 1945). 

The additional details concerning serv- 
ice to Denmark (see announcement in 
this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
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under Denmark) also apply to service to 
Norway. 

Owing to present unsettled conditions, 
mail for certain areas of Norway may be 
somewhat delayed in delivery. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coconuts and Copra: Decree Prohibit- 
ing Exports Abrogated—Panamanian 
Decree No. 585 of May 5, 1945, abrogates 
Decree No. 3173 of October 28, 1942, 
which prohibited the exportation of 
coconuts and copra produced on the At- 
lantic coast from Colon to Puerto Obal- 
dia, the coconut-producing region of the 
country. The original decree was in- 
tended principally to aid the domestic 
edible-oil industry which is unable to 
use all of the coconuts produced. A-sub- 
sequent decree of October 1943 had au- 
thorized the exportation of the excess 
supply of copra under special conditions. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in Southern Rhodesia was re- 
ported generally good in April, with 
stocks plentiful, according to a recent 
British press release. Merchant stocks 
have been expanded by increased sup- 
plies from overseas, supplemented by 
gradual release of war stocks on govern- 
ment account, although the latter are 
unlikely to affect the supply position to 
any appreciable extent. 

Current estimates of the corn crop are 
1,800,000 bags (of 200 pounds), and the 
tobacco crop is estimated at 40,000,000 
pounds. The duty-free tobacco quota 
for the Union of South Africa is expected 
to be below last year’s amount. 

The Maize Committee of the National 
Farmers’ Union of Southern Rhodesia 
has recommended that the government 
be asked to guarantee a basic price on 
corn of 15s. 6d. per bag for the next 5 
years. 

Secondary industry is reported active; 
builders and engineers are fully em- 
ployed, and clothing factories are work- 
ing to capacity. 

The’ cost-of-living index number 
(based on August 1939=100) was 123.9 
for December 1944, as compared with 
124 2 for November and 121.9 for Decem- 
ber 1943. 


Datry CONTROL FIxeEs NEW PRICES 


The Dairy Industry Control Board of 
Southern Rhodesia has fixed the follow- 
ing prices for cream used in the making 
of butter in creameries and for sales of 
creamery butter, effective April 15, 1945, 
according to the Official Gazette of April 
13, 1945. Minimum prices for cream 
used in butter manufacture are now ls. 
7d., ls. 5d., and ls. 3d: per pound for 
grades I, II, and III, respectively. Mini- 
mum prices paid on wholesale sales of 
creamery butter, whether made in or 
imported into the colony, are 1s. 9d., ls. 
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7d., and is. 5d. per pound for grades I, 
II, and III, respectively. Maximum 
prices fixed for retail sales of creamery 
butter shall be the prices payable at 
centers where creameries exist, i. e., Bula- 
wayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, and Umtaili. 
These prices are now 2s., 1s. 10d., and Is. 
8d. for each grade. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION RECORDED 


The population of Southern Rhodesia 
in June 1944 totaled 1,646,000 as com- 
pared with 1,222,000 in 1934, according 
to a recent report of the Southern Rho- 
desia Statistical Department. There 
was an increase of nearly 400,000 in the 
native population, which is estimated at 
1,500,000. 

The European population is now esti- 
mated at 82,680, an increase of about 
29,000, partly attributed to the large 
number of R. A. F. personnel who par- 
ticipated in the Air Training Scheme. 
Asiatic and colored persons now number 
6,970. 

In 1944 European births in Southern 
Rhodesia exceeded 2,000, for the largest 
annual increase on record, and deaths 
totaled 735. 


DECLINE IN VALUE OF MINERAL OUTPUT 


Mineral production in the colony was 
valued at £8,422,000 in 1944, compared 
with £8,864,000 for 1943. Production of 
base minerals reached the record figure 
of £3,433,400, however, an increase of 
£1,500,000 since 1939. 

Gold output for the period decreased 
to 592,729 ounces valued at £4,979,000, 
compared with 1943 production of 656,- 
684 ounces valued at £5,516,000. 

The 1944 production of silver totaled 
103,776 fine ounces valued at £10,161. 
Comparable figures for 1943 are 119,322 
ounces and £11,684. 

In December 1944, there were 71,118 
native laborers employed on Southern 
Rhodesian mines, which was 3,355 less 
than for the corresponding month of 
1943. 


WANKIE REPORTS INCREASED PRODUCTION 
OF COLLIERY 


A substantial increase in the coal out- 
put for the year 1944 is reported by the 
Wankie Colliery Co., Ltd. (the only coal 
producer now operating in the colony.) 
During the year ended August 31, 1944, 
more than 2,000,000 tons were mined, 
compared with 1,889,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pulpwood and Pit Props: Stocks and 
Production Subjected to Government 
Control.—All nongovernmental stocks of 
pulpwood and pit props on hand in 
Sweden on May 1, 1945, as well as pro- 
duction subsequent to that date, have 
been placed under governmental control 
by Royal Decree No. 138 of April 20, 1945. 

The stocks of pulpwood and pit props 
placed under control may be used only 
for the production of chemical and me- 
chanical wood pulp, boards, wood wool. 
and boxes, no preliminary authorization 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Beverages 


BEER PRODUCED IN NEW ZEALAND 


Beer production in New Zealand in the 
year ended March 31, 1944, totaled 
25,656,291 gallons, an all-time high, as 
compared with 22,246,024 gallons in the 
preceding year. 

There are 45 breweries in operation in 
New Zealand, employing 1,309 persons. 
Barley used for malt in 1943-44 totaled 
893,676 bushels; 634,351 bushels of malt 
and 804,832 pounds of hops were uSed. 

The excise tax rate on beer is 3s.($0.48) . 
During the 2 years 1942-43 and 1943-44, 
the total excise tax collected amounted 
to £NZ3,017,704 and £NZ3,635,467, respec- 
tively. 


PortT-WINE EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Sweden held top place as a buyer of 
Portugal’s port wine in January 1945, 
according to the foreign press. Out of a 
total of 617,295 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) “of port shipped from Oporto in 
January 1945, Sweden received 362,811 
liters, or about 58 percent. The balance 
of the port shipped in January went to 
the following countries: United States, 
85,520 liters; Great Britain, 35,773; 
Egypt, 24,005; Brazil, 23,094; Belgian 
Congo, 17,892; Angola, 10,881; Colombia, 
10,188; French colonies, 9,753; Gibraltar, 
7,386; Venezuela, 7,226; Mozambique, 
4,184; Mexico, 3,436; Cuba, 2,925; Nether- 
land colonies, 2,745; Uruguay, 2,150; 
Iraq, 1,800; Portuguese Guinea, 1,763; 
Malta, 1,659; Argentina, 1,258; Panama, 
450; Cape Verde Islands, 144; Costa 
Rica, 135; San Tome and Principe, 81; 
Canada, 18; and France, 18 liters. 

Shipments of port wine from Oporto 
in February 1945, totaled 169,761 liters. 
Brazil received 77,648 liters; Gibraltar, 
33,172; Algeria, 18,720; Angola, 11,229; 
Mozambique, 8,161; United States, 7,290; 
Malta, 7,026; French Morocco, 1,530; 
Portuguese Guinea, 1,361; Mexico, 1,201; 
Cape Verde Islands, 841; Ecuador, 630; 
Cuba, 467; Spain, 207; Guatemala, 180; 
Great Britain, 81; Peru, 7; Belgian 
Congo, 5; and Spanish Morocco, 5 liters. 


INCREASE IN WINE PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Wine production in the Union of South 
Africa has increased in the past 5 years. 
Annual. production of wine never ex- 
ceeded 7,600,000 gallons in the period 
from 1935 to 1939. Production in 1944 
totaled 11,314,557 gallons, as compared 
with 9,783,318 gallons in 1943 and 10,- 
692,130 gallons in 1942. 

The latest census of vineyards in 
South Africa was made in 1937. The 
area planted to wine vineyards in that 
year amounted to about 91,600 acres, 
while the number of bearing vines 
totaled 119,331,706 and those not yet 
bearing, 28,791,454. During the same 
year total production of wine amounted 


to 6,503,000 gallons, about 5 percent below 
the normal rate for that period. A gen- 
eral indication of the increase in the 
number of bearing vines since 1937 can 
be derived from the increase in produc- 
tion of wine in the years 1942, 1943, and 
1944. 

The K. W. V. (Cooperative Wine- 
growers’ Association), an organization 
to which about 95 percent of the wine 
farmers belong and which has legal au- 
thority to fix wine prices and completely 
control all distilling wines, is now in the 
process of completing a new census of 
vines, and it is hoped that the findings 
will be available within the next year. 


Bristles, Feathers, 
and Furs 


FOREIGN TRADE, EIRE 


During the first quarter of 1945 Eire 
imported dressed fur skins and manufac- 
tures valued at £68,027 (£22,644 in the 
corresponding period of 1944). Imports 
of feathers and downs, not ornamental, 
amounted to 94 hundredweight (74 
hundredweight), valued at £561 (£260); 











We're Selling More Tech- 
nical Books to Mexico 


During the first 6 months of 1944 
the dollar value of books of all 
types imported into Mexico ex- 
ceeded that for the entire 12 
months of any year prior to 1941, 
and amounted to $439,000, com- 
pared with $780,000 in the entire 
preceding year. 

The United States was the chief 
supplier during the period 1937-41. 
In 1942, however, Argentina’s ship- 
ments exceeded in value those from 
this country. In 1943 and the first 
half of 1944, these two countries 
were practically equal in their 
shipments of books to Mexico. 
Other important suppliers have 
been Spain (in the lead until 1937) 
and France and Germany. 

The value of books supplied by 
the United States to Mexico in 
1943 totaled $336,000 the remainder 
being furnished by Argentina and 
Spain. 

There are no statistics regarding 
the proportion of book purchases 
which consisted of scientific and 
technical books, but importers 
estimate that this type accounts 
for between 60 and 80 percent of 
book imports from the United 
States, and they state that the vol- 
ume of such imports has been in- 
creasing. 




















and incoming shipments of hair totaled 
22 hundredweight (37 hundredweight), 
with a value of £513 (£253). 

Exports during the periods in question 
included 5,739 hundredweight of feathers 
(6,953 hundredweight) , valued at £34,919 
(£37,915); and hair, curled and other, 
374 hundredweight (261 hundredweight), 
valued at £605 (£1,812). 


Chemicals | 


Imports OF SODA COMPOUNDS DECLINE, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s maritime imports of most 
soda compounds decreased in 1944 from 
the preceding year, according to pre- 
liminary compilations. 

Imports of soda ash dropped from 
62,051 gross tons in 1943 to 15,144 in 
1944, while imports of sodium hydrosul- 
fate and compounds declined from 181,- 
154 gross kilograms to 1,122. The de- 
crease was also substantial in the case 
of sodium sulfite and compounds—from 
469,476 kilograms to 253,901. Imports 
of sodium phosphate dropped from 202,- 
887 kilograms in 1943 to 136,165 in 1944. 
However, imports of sodium bichromate 
showed an increase—from 236,987 kilo- 
grams to 312,798. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARBON BLACK RE- 
SUMED, AUSTRALIA 


Manufacture of carbon black will be 
resumed by the Australian Common- 
wealth Carbide Co., at Electrona, Tas- 
mania, Australia, according to a foreign 
chemical magazine. Plant is being in- 
stalled for an output of 150 tons 
annually. 

Production of carbon black by this 
company was suspended about 10 years 
ago because of unfavorable market de- 
velopments. 


ROTENONE PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Brazilian rotenone purchases by the 
U. S. Government were substantially 
lower in 1944 than in the preceding year. 
The opening of new plantations and 
greater interest in the grinding of roots 
at Belem indicate increased production 
for 1945. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL SALTS, CANADA 


A Canadian company will undertake 
development of the mineral salts of Lake 
Chaplin, Saskatchewan, Canada, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical magazine. The 
lake is estimated to contain 15,000,000 
tons of sodium sulfate. 


PLANTS IN TURKEY 


A sulfuric-acid plant began operations 
at Karabuk, Turkey, during 1944, and 
a superphosphate plant was completed, 
but production at the latter was delayed 
because of interruptions to the flow of 
raw material. 

A copper-sulfate plant, costing ap- 
proximately £T5,000,000 is being consid- 
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ered to operate in conjunction with the 
sulfuric-acid and superphosphate works; 
it would have a daily capacity of about 
6 tons. 

The coking plant at Karabuk, with a 
capacity of 600 tons daily, supplied gas 
during the year to byproduct plants pro- 
ducing benzol, toluol, tar, and ammonia 
for ammonium sulfate, but the output of 
these products for 1944 is not known. 


UsE FOR BYPRODUCTS OF SYNTHETIC- 
RUBBER MANUFACTURE, U.S. 5S. R. 


Certain hydrocarbon mixtures ob- 
tained as byproducts in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber in the Soviet Union 
can be used for disinfectant purposes, 
says a European chemical magazine. 

Experiments have shown that oxidiza- 
tion of these materials by the cold-flame 
process yields aldehyde-containing solu- 
tions with strong disinfectant properties. 


LIME PRODUCTION, LINCOLNSHIRE, U. K. 


Lime production in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, which was negligible before 1939, 
was expanded considerably during the 
war, says a British chemical magazine. 
The two principal quarries are at Grasby 
and Welton-le-Marsh, although others 
have been developed. At Grasby the 
capacity has been increased from 10 tons 
daily to 100,000 tons annually. 


PLANTS FOR COAL CONVERSION, U. K. 


A distillation plant for the conversion 
of 150,000 tons annually of high-volatile 
bituminous small coal is planned by Brit- 
ish Coal Distillation, Ltd., according to 
the company’s latest report. A plant for 
the treatment of coal derivations will also 
be included, the whole project to cost 


£400,000. 
Coal 


PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRY, NOVA SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


Prospects for the coal industry of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, one of four major indus- 
tries of the Province, are reported to be 
improved by the recent discovery of a 
7,000,000-ton coal seam under Port 
Morien Bay, Cape Breton. If satisfac- 
tory postwar markets are found for the 
output, the new mine is expected to prove 
an economic asset to the community for 
many years to come. Some other mines 
in the region have been worked out to 
such a degree that it is no longer profita- 
ble to operate them. 


Construction 


PRIVATE BUILDING IN ARGENTINA 


Permits for private building construc- 
tion approved by the municipality of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, during 1944 
numbered 21,219, described work valued 
at 385,483,487 pesos, and called for build- 
ings covering an area of 3,102,805 square 
meters. This represented a considerable 
increase over the 17,080 permits issued 
during 1943, which were valued at 200,- 
891,417 pesos and called for buildings 
covering an area of 1,851,188 square 
meters. 

All private building construction in 
the country is estimated to represent an 
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Papers: They're Faring 
Rather Well Now 


All of the larger Australian dail- 
ies and Sunday and weekly news- 
papers which were receiving less 
than 45 percent of their base-year 
consumption of newsprint had 
their ration increased to the full 
45 percent during the 4-month 
period from March 1 to June 30, 
| 1945, according to the foreign 

press. 

No restrictions were placed on 
the use to which the additional 
tonnage was to be put. Continu- 
ance of the larger ration will de- 
pend on the arrival of satisfactory 
shipments from abroad. 

The smaller Australian news- 
papers have not been affected by 
newsprint rationing to the same 
degree as the larger papers. Many 
of them have never had less than 
100 percent of their base-year 
consumption, while others have 
reached this amount by additional 
allocations granted since Septem- 
ber 1943. 

The ration for both the large and 
the smaller newspapers in the 
Commonwealth is based on the 
amount of newsprint which they 
used during the year ended June 
30, 1939. 
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annual expenditure of between 400,000,- 
000 and 500,000,000 pesos. 


ACTIVITY IN HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Buildings erected or started in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, during 1944 called 
for the expenditure of $2,737,889, com- 
pared with $803,631 in the preceding 
year. Included in the total is the cost 
of the new Victoria General Hospital, 
estimated at $1,800,000. Permits issued 
for new construction, additions, and re- 
pairs numbered 948, compared with 651 
in 1943. 

Plans for the early erection of a $1,- 
000,000 flour mill in Halifax harbor have 
been announced recently by the Provin- 
cial (Nova Scotia) Minister of Industry. 


PLANS FOR DRAINAGE WorKS, EIRE 


A number of rivers in Eire, through 
lack of efficient control, regularly cause 
serious damage to crops and property, 
and £7,500,000 has been allocated for ex- 
penditure on arterial drainage, reports a 
foreign publication. The bill which 
recently has been issued indicates that 
the construction of drainage works will 
be a State charge in the future, and the 
cost of maintenance will be placed on 
county funds. 


DEMAND FOR MATERIALS IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


In surveying needs for housing in 
Northern Ireland, the Planning Ad- 
visory Board has presented in its interim 
report important data on construction 
materials and has made specific recom- 
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mendations concerning their production, 
according to the Canadian press. An 
annual demand for 150,000,000 brick is 
expected to develop in the near future, 
the report states. This by far exceeds 
production, which was approximately 
7,000,000 per month during the war 
period. Scientific tests indicate that 
about one-third of the domestically 
manufactured brick does not meet stand- 
ard specifications. In view of this fact, 
the Board has recommended that quality 
of output be improved, new brick fields 
be located, and materials other than clay 
be utilized. 

Northern Ireland produces about 96,- 
000 tons of cement annually, which is far 
below present and estimated future 
needs. A large increase in output of this 
product is recommended. Although 
quantities of sand needed in construc- 
tion are available, modern washing 
plants should be established in certain 
areas to insure a standard quality. 

Present rate of output of concrete tiles, 
slates, and concrete products should be 
accelerated. Production of cast-iron 
gutters and down pipes, as well as metal 
windows, should be undertaken. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENTS, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The British Columbia (Canada) Elec- 
tric Railway Co. has applied to the 
Provincial government for permission to 
import electric power into the Province 
from the Bonneville project in Washing- 
ton State. It is reported that the electric 
company wishes to build a power line 
costing $1,500,000 and capable of carry- 
ing 200,000 horsepower. In view of the 
fact that such a move might tend to 
affect adversely the $17,000,000 Bridge 
River electric-power project, the Pro- 
vincial government has not granted the 
permit. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR HYDROELECTRIC POWER, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


There are at least eight centers in Cen- 
tral Provinces, India, where hydroelectric 
power could be developed, according to a 
report of the Provincial Industries Com- 
mittee which is drawing up plans for 
postwar development of the Central 
Province and Berar. The committee has 
recommended a thorough hydroelectric 
survey of the Province and the establish- 
ment of four thermal stations, one each 
at Nagpur, Katni, Chhindwara, and 
Drug-Raipur. It is proposed to connect 
these thermal stations at a later date 
with a Provincial grid, all stations to be 
owned and managed by the State. 

Central Provinces and Berar are rela- 
tively undeveloped and sparsely popu- 
lated. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR WITWATERSRAND, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A generating set with a 33,000-kilowatt 
capacity has gone into operation at the 
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new Vaal power station in South Africa, 
according to the foreign press. Another 
set is reported to be nearing completion. 
This station, which has been located 
close to coal supplies, will furnish electric 
power for the Witwatersrand. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


RESULTS OF SURVEY OF ITALIAN YEAST 
INDUSTRY 


A survey of the Italian yeast industry 
has recently been completed by the Allied 
Commission. Three plants located at 
Rome, Bari, and Naples are to produce 
the bulk of the yeast needed in the bak- 
ing of bread. It was stated that after 
reactivation (about June 15) the factory 
at Naples would produce about 75 tons 
of fresh yeast a month. The output of 
the Rome plant is 135 tons and that of 
the Bari plant 35 tons monthly. It was 
reported that with additional equipment 
such as centrifugal separators, air dis- 
tributors, copper cooling pipes, and tur- 
boventilators, each plant can increase its 
monthly output by 30 tons. 


_ Coffee and Cacao 


ECUADORAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Harvesting of Ecuador’s 1945 coffee 
crop commenced the last of May in the 
Guayas delta area and the first of June 
in Manabi Province, the principal pro- 
ducing zone. Deliveries of the remainder 
of the 1944 crop at Guayaquil and Manta 
were insignificant during the month of 
April, and supplies in the country ad- 
jacent to Guayaquil were so low that 
country merchants were obliged to with- 
draw stocks from Guayaquil for upcoun- 
try consumption. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador during 
April 1945, amounted to 4,592 bags of 60 
kilograms each, according to an unoffi- 
cial source, as compared with 6,184 bags 
in the corresponding month of 1944. 


COFFEE INDUSTRY IN EL SALVADOR 


At the end of April 1945, the Salva- 
doran Coffee Co., Inc., raised its estimate 
of El Salvador’s exportable crop of coffee 
in the 1944-45 quota year to 862,500 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, as compared with 
1,090,000 bags in 1943-44. 

In view of the fact that exports of 
coffee from El] Salvador during the first 
7 months of the 1944—45 crop year totaled 
623,513 bags and that on April 30, 1945, 
there were an additional 294,623 bags in 
the ports awaiting shipment, there is a 
possibility that estimates of production 
may be further raised later in the year. 


COFFEE CROP AND ExporTs, HAITI 


Haiti’s 1944-45 crop of coffee is esti- 
mated at about 25,000,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). This esti- 
mate does not include the coffee grown 
for domestic consumption. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in the first 
6 months (October 1, 1944, to March 31, 
1945) of the 1944-45 fiscal year totaled 
15,532,694 kilograms, valued at $3,634,324, 
almost twice the 8,376,387 kilograms, val- 
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Attention: Importers of 
French Lace 


The United States Commercial 
Company will assist importers of 
I| French lace who wish to locate and 
have shipped to the United States 
merchandise ordered and paid for 
prior to the occupation of France, 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion said recently. . 

No charge will be made for the 
service, but importers must pay 
any accrued charges, such as stor- 
age, or additional shipping costs. 

The United States Commercial 
Company is now accepting pur- 
chase orders from American im- 
porters of French laces to be placed 
with designated French suppliers 
and is arranging for payment and 
shipment. To cover expenses, a 
fee of 3 percent of the f. o. b. ship- 
ping-port value of the merchandise 
is charged importers who avail 
| themselves of this service. 























ued at $1,858,960, exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44. 


Cacao INDUSTRY IN PERU 


Cacao production is distributed widely 
throughout the hot humid regions of 
eastern and northwestern Peru. Two 
varieties are reported—the white Vene- 
zuelan which grows at low altitudes and 
the cacao Chuncho which grows at 
higher altitudes. 

The following table shows Peruvian 
imports of cacao beans and other cacao 
products in the years 1937 to 1943, in- 
clusive: 


{In kilograms of 2.2046 pounds each] 








, Cacao Cacao : Choco- 
Year | beans butter Cocos late 
————————— os — $$$ soll _ - 

1937 180, 989 1,888 | 783, 245 | 5, 246 
1938 | 328,493 | 2,070 | 129, 230 | 4, 687 
1939 ---| 293,807 | 2,287 | 132, 226 3, 315 
1940 | 293,313 247 | 90, 558 | 2, 764 
1941 | 333, 380 837 | 85, 184 2, 899 
1942 _.| 261, 762 197 | 30,062 3, 531 
1943 _.| 885, 400 | 24, 215 2, 225 





Most of the cacao beans were imported 
from Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Nica- 
ragua. Before the war Cuba supplied 
some. In 1943, shipments from Brazil 
totaled 81,300 kilograms. From 1937 to 
1939 most of the cacao butter imported 
into Peru came from the Netherlands, 
with small amounts from Great Britain 
and the United States, and other coun- 
tries. 

The largest shipments of cocoa from 
any one country came from the United 
States. In 1943, some cocoa was im- 
ported from Argentina, Brazil, and Costa 
Rica. Chocolate in the form of powder or 
paste was imported from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, Argentina, and Brazil. 
In 1940, 1941, and 1942 most of the im- 
ports came from the United States, 
whereas in 1943 Argentina supplied 76 
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percent of the total and the United 
States about 24 percent. 

A chocolate factory located at Are- 
quipa manufactures candies for the 
domestic trade. The domestic cacao uti- 
lized in the manufacture of these choco- 
lates comes from the Valley of Conven- 
cion, Department of Cuzco. The factory 
imports approximately 20,000 kilograms 
of cacao beans annually. 

Although Peru is an importing country 
small quantities of cacao in the form of 
cocoa butter and chocolate have been ex- 
ported to Bolivia from the region of 
Yunguyo near the Bolivian border, and 
from Cuzco through the port of Puno. 

A movement to increase the ares 
planted to cacao in Peru is reported to 
be under way, but it is believed that the 
industry will not expand much jn the 
future. When world trade becomes 
normal again, the British colonies of East 
Africa and other Latin American coun- 
tries will probably be able to produce 
cacao more economically than Peru and 
will again supply the markets of the 
world. 


Dairy Products 


OUTPUT AND Exports, NEw ZEALAND 


Exports of butter from New Zealand 
in January 1945 totaled 5,264 long tons, 
as compared with 16,528 tons in January 
1944, according to the Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics. Cheese exported in Jan- 
uary 1945 totaled 15,044 tons, as com- 
pared with 9,796 tons in January 1944. 
These figures do not include quantities 
supplied to United States and New Zea- 
land armed forces in the South Pacific. 

Production of condensed milk (sweet- 
ened), evaporated milk (unsweetened), 
dried whole milk, and dried skim milk in 
New Zealand during January and Febru- 
ary 1945, and stocks at the end of each 
month, are shown in the following table: 





} 
Produc- Stocks Produc- 


tion tion Stocks 


Item 


Feb. 28, 


’ «| Jan. 31, ip. P 
Jan. 1945 Feb. 1945 1945 


1945 


Condensed milk | 

(sweetened) 789, 000 1,675,000 711,000 1, 794, 000 
Evaporated milk _|1, 421, 000/8, 885, 000 1, 220, 000 9, 935, 000 
Dried milk: } 





Whole _..| 877,000) 342,000) 741,000) 278,000 
Skim _... | 520, 00/8, 026, 00/2, 171, 000 9, 522, 000 
Fish and Products 


MEXICAN INDUSTRY EXPANDS 


The Mexican fishing industry con- 
tinued its expansion in 1944, with the 
greatest interest centered in the shark 
fishing off the west coast. A fish-liver 
vitamin-extraction plant was construct- 
ed at Guaymas, Sonora, and another 
started at Manzanillo, Colima. At 
Guaymas a quick-freezing plant for 
treating fish and shrimp also was started. 
A fish cannery is being erected at Coat- 
zacoalcos, Veracruz, and the agar-agar 
extraction plant at Ensenada, Baja Cali- 
fornia, was completed. 

Construction of new fishing boats has 
continued at a rapid pace, with many of 
them intended for the shark-fishing 
business. Difficulty in obtaining en- 
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gines has restricted the increase in new 
boats. 

Despite a large increase in boats and 
fishing effort and an expansion of fish- 
ing grounds, the production of shark 
livers failed to increase correspondingly. 
Mexican shark fishery appears to be 
undergoing the same cycle as that in the 
western part of the United States and 
may possibly have reached the maximum 
production level under present methods 
of operation. 

Responding to an increase in domestic 
demand, resulting from lack of imported 
dried codfish, there was an increase in 
the production of dried salted shark 
fillets known as bacalao del pais. Like- 
wise, production of shark hides increased, 
practically all of which were exported 
to the United States. 

The frozen-shrimp industry centered 
at Guaymas, Sonora, and Topolobampo, 
Sinaloa, continued to expand. This 
product is almost exclusively exported 
to the United States. 

The pismo clam fishery of Baja, Cali- 
fornia, whose product was destined for 
United States markets, increased output 
from less than 20,000 pounds in 1940 to 
approximately 1,000,000 pounds in 1944. 

With the exception of an increase in 
the shipment of red snappers, the ex- 
port to the United States of fresh fish 
during 1944 showed no striking changes 
over 1943. The fresh-fish industry has 
expanded somewhat on the east coast of 
Mexico. The principal species are white 
sea bass from the Gulf of California and 
spotted trout, croakers, redfish, and red 
snappers from the Gulf of Mexico. 

It appears that the Mexican fishery 
industries will continue to expand in 
1945, with the possible exception of shark 
fishing. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF ONIONS AND 
GARLIC, CHILE 


Production of onions in Chile in the 
1944-45 season is unofficially estimated 
at 50,000 metric tons as compared with 
45,000 tons during each of the past two 
seasons. 

The two Provinces of Santiago and 
Valparaiso accounted for 62 percent of 
the acreage sown to onions this season. 
The Province of Atacama accounted for 
7.8 percent of the 1944-45 acreage, where 
irrigation is used and the onions are 
principally for export. 

Preliminary export statistics reveal 
that 3,222 metric tons of onions were ex- 
ported in 1944, as compared with 2,687 in 
1943 and 2,501 in 1942. The principal 
outlets have been Cuba, Panama, and the 
United States. 

The Garlic Producers Association es- 
timates this year’s crop of garlic at about 
3,800 metric tons, as compared with 4,100 
tons in 1943-44. Unfavorable weather 
conditions are the cause of the drop in 
production. 

According to preliminary export sta- 
tistics, 4,080 metric tons of garlic were 
exported in 1944, as against 3,193 tons in 
1943 and 3,461 tons in 1942. The prin- 
cipal outlets for garlic in recent years 
have been Cuba, Brazil, United States, 
and Panama. 
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ECUADORAN EXPORTS OF BANANAS DECLINE 


Banana exports from Ecuador in April 
1945 totaled 26,813 stems, according to an 
unofficial source, as compared with 47,212 
stems in April 1944. March exports of 
bananas were less than those of February 
by 10,000 stems. The decrease is at- 
tributed to reduction of shipping facil- 
ities. Ecuador’s bananas are sent to 
Chile and Peru. 


SHIPMENTS OF BANANAS FROM GUATEMALA 


Banana exports from Guatemala in 
April 1945 totaled 818,834 stems, as com- 
pared with 390,289 stems in April 1944. 
The monthly average of April shipments 
during the period 1941-45 was 504,837 
stems, 

All shipments of bananas during April 
1945 were made from the Atlantic port 
of Puerto Barrios to the United States 
ports of Mobile, New Orleans, Charles- 
ton, and Tampa. The value of the total 
exports of bananas during April 1945, 
calculated at f. o. b. prices Puerto Bar- 
rios, is approximately $524,054. 

A new organization made a small ship- 
ment of bananas from Guatemala in 
April 1945. The fruit was produced on 
independent plantations on the south 
coast. This trial shipment from Puerto 
Barrios to Tampa, Fla., for which ven- 
tilated schooners were used, proved so 
successful that additional shipments will 
be made. 


Grains and Products 


GRAIN ACREAGE IN CANADA 


An official survey of April 30, 1945, in- 
dicates that Canadian farmers eXpect to 
seed 22,414,500 acres of wheat, of which 
21,577,000 acres are in the Prairie Prov- 
inces as spring wheat, 662,000 acres as 
winter wheat in Ontario, and the re- 
mainder as spring wheat in British Co- 
lumbia and eastern Canada. The Prai- 
rie Provinces thus intend to seed 4 per- 
cent less than last year; Saskatchewan, 
1 percent; Alberta, 4 percent; Manitoba, 
20 percent. 

The area sown to oats reportedly will 
be 15,057,100 acres, or 5 percent more 
than last year instead of 12 percent more 











Will New Swiss Process 
Help Rebuild Europe? 


A mechanical means for making 
building blocks of rubble and ce- 
ment, called the Zetka process, has 
been developed in Switzerland, 
according to the foreign press. In 
the event that use of the process is 
feasible on a large scale, recon- 
struction of European cities will be 
greatly simplified. Eighty-five 
percent of the rubble from bombed 
buildings can be used in the new 
building materials, it is claimed. 

Negotiations have been started 
for postwar delivery of the ma- 
chines, according to reports. The 
process is scheduled to go into ex- 
perimental operation in Italy in 
the near future. 
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as recommended. In the three Prairie 
Provinces the intended acreage is 11,- 
155,000 acres, or 7 percent more than 
last year’s actual acreage. In Manitoba 
the planned increase is 8 percent; in 
Saskatchewan, 7 percent; and in Al- 
berta, 6 percent. 

Canada’s intended barley acreage in 
1945 is 8,071,000 acres, which is 11 per- 
cent more than the actual acreage in 
1944 as compared with the recommended 
increase of 10 percent. In the Prairie 
Provinces the anticipated increase over 
last year’s actual barley acreage is 8 per- 
cent in manitoba, 12 percent in Saskat- 
chewan, and 15 percent in Alberta. 


Spices and Related Products 


INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


Indian pepper prices opened early in 
January 1945 at 58 rupees and 61 rupees 
8 annas ($17.40 and $18.45) per hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds at Tellicherry and 
Alleppey and tended gradually to in- 
crease during the first quarter of 1945. 
The main reason was the large pur- 
chases made by the Government of 
India which are estimated at 3,000 long 
tons during the first quarter of 1945. 
At the close of the quarter the Tellicherry 
and Alleppey pepper were selling at 65 
and 70 rupees ($19.50 and $21) per hun- 
dredweight. 

During the quarter ended March 31, 
1945, an estimated 300 long tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdom and 150 
long tons to Australia. 

At the end of March 1945, estimated 
stocks of pepper on the coast and in the 
interior of India totaled 9,300 long tons 
in the Tellicherry area and 9,000 to 9,500 
long tons in the Alleppey area. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGArR PRODUCTION DECLINED, MEXICO 


Sugar production in Mexico during the 
1943-44 crop year, which began in De- 
cember 1943 and ended about November 
30, 1944, amounted to approximately 
430,000 short tons of refined sugar as well 
as 125,000 tons of piloncillo. This was 
less than anticipated and necessitated 
vigorous efforts on the part of govern- 
ment officials to control sugar exports 
and to find sugar for importing. About 
52,580 tons of sugar were imported into 
Mexico in 1944, mostly from Peru and 
Cuba. 

Production of sugar in the 1944—45 crop 
year is expected to ‘be about the same 
as in the preceding season, dry weather 
having hindered the anticipated increase. 

The Mexican Government continues to 
stimulate production of sugarcane in 
Mexico, through special zoning, priori- 
ties on irrigation water, and maintaining 
and improving mill capacity. 


SITUATION IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Philippine Sugar Administration 
is making a survey of the sugar centrals 
in the Islands to determine the extent 
of damage they suffered during the 3 
years of Japanese occupancy. 

Of 14 sugar centrals on Luzon, 6 are 
reported to be intact or only slightly 
damaged. These are the Manaoag, 
Paniqui, Tarlac, Bamban, Pasudeco, and 
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Prompt Postwar Restoration of Netherlands Indies Production 


Is Predicted by the Dutch 


Production of vital Netherlands Indies products can be restored to prewar 
levels within a short time after the Japanese are driven out, Acting Governor- 
General Hubertus J. van Mook declared 3 weeks ago at Brisbane, Australia. 

Dr. van Mook, recently arrived in Brisbane from the San Francisco 
conference, said that production of rubber, oil, tobacco, tin, bauxite, and 
kapok could be reestablished “fairly quickly” after liberation. Rubber trees 
have not been damaged by the Japanese and have not been tapped during 


Certain specialized industries may be delayed a number of years awaiting 

- new machinery, he said. Oil production would be a difficult problem, but 
there are some shallow fields requiring only light drilling which would start 
production within a couple of months after liberation, Dr. van Mook asserted. 
Envisaging expanded trade with Australia, Dr. van Mook said the Indies 
would need increasing amounts of heavy machinery, in addition to normal 
prewar imports of butter and flour, for which oil, tea, and rubber had been 














Calumpit. Those found to be badly 
damaged were the Del Carmen, Canlu- 
bang, El Real, and Don Pedro. The 
Arayat, Balanga, and Mabalacat, were 
reported to be virtually destroyed. There 
is no report on the Norte. 

The mills listed as intact or slightly 
damaged can be repaired in a short time. 
Even in*some mills that have been badly 
damaged, it appears that crushing appa- 
ratus, with the exception of the power 
plant in some cases, is intact. The con- 
dition of some of the mill-operated dis- 
tilleries is also good and 5 out of 10 
distilleries on Luzon could be put into 
operation with only minor repairs. 

Information regarding cane railways 
in the various sugar districts is sketchy, 
but there have been serious losses of rails, 
ties, and rolling stock as a result of con- 
fiscation by the Japanese, and looting. 
Some locomotives and cane cars have 
been taken by the Army for use on the 
Manila Railroad. 

The Sugar Administration estimated 
that 100,000 piculs (about 6,000 tons) of 
sugar could probably be produced on 
Luzon this season and 340,000 piculs 
(about 21,000 tons) in the 1945-46 milling 
season. However, if this were done there 
would practically be no crop for the 
1946-47 season. On the other hand, if 
no sugar were milled and all the cane 
were used for seed propagation, sugar 
production in 1946-47 could reach an 
estimated 5,500,000 piculs (about 344,000 
tons). This is, of course, assuming that 
all of Luzon’s cane could be cut back for 
points. Actually, some of the cane is not 
suitable for cutting back and some will 
be removed from the fields during the 
next 18 months. Taking into considera- 
tion social conditions and the effect on 
morale of some centrifugal sugar produc- 
tion, the Sugar Administration suggests 
the manufacture of 80,000 piculs (5,000 
tons) of sugar in the 1945-46 season. 
Thus, if production were cut down in the 
1945-46 season, sufficient points would 
be left for the production of 4,500,000 
piculs (281,000 tons) of sugar in the 
1946-47 season. 

No information is available as to the 
production of muscovado and panocha. 
These products are being made in fairly 


large quantities, as the Sugar Adminis- 
tration reports that there are musco- 
vado mills on many roads leading 
through cane districts of Luzon. 

A number of small stocks of am- 
monium sulphate and ammonium phos- 
phate have been located. The Sugar 
Administration has been endeavoring to 
have these materials sent to the Luzon 
sugar districts for fertilizing seedlings, 
but no shipments have been made be- 
cause of the lack of transportation 
facilities. The administration estimates 
that 20,000 tons of ammonium sulphate 
will be needed for the 1946 growing sea- 
son for Luzon alone. 

Looting has been the cause of serious 
losses in all districts of Luzon, and the 
mills are therefore short of equipment 
of relatively small size, such as power 
tools, hand tools, oil boxes, belting, and 
electrical equipment. Looting within the 
mills has been fairly well curbed, but 
losses of rails and ties and of the meager 
supplies of growing cane are continuing. 

The Philippine Sugar Administration 
is endeavoring to obtain detailed reports 
on all mills showing exactly what is 
destroyed or missing. When such re- 
ports are obtained, mill experts may be 
able to arrange for the transfer of needed 
parts and equipment from destroyed or 
condemned mills to mills which justify 
repairing. 

On the basis of rather inadequate in- 
formation received from the mill dis- 
tricts on Luzon, the Sugar Administra- 
tion estimated at the end of May that 
there were about 50,000 metric tons of 
standing ripe cane on the island, and 
about 120,000 tons of cane planted for 
the 1945-46 milling season. Ratoons 
from the 1944-45 crop would provide an 
additional 50,000 tons for the 1945-46 
milling season. 

The Sugar Administration indicates 
that if Luzon is to produce a sugarcane 


in Greatest Single Force 
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crop of substantial proportions in the 
1946-47 milling season, planting must be 
carried on for the next 18 months. At 
present the planters’ only source of in- 
come is the sale of muscovado and bey- 
erage alcohol, for which high prices are 
obtainable; the limited supply of cane 
available for seedlings is being depleted 
for these uses. The Sugar Administra- 
tion estimates that in order to save the 
cane for seedlings and to pay the cost 
of planting and cultivating the seedbeds, 
about 1,000,000 pesos ($500,000 U. S. cur- 
rency) is needed for crop loans in Luzon. 


Glass 


and Products 


a 
GLASS REQUIREMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


The manufacture of glass in New Zea- 
land is limited to the fabrication of glass 
containers by one plant in Auckland. 
During the year ended March 31, 1944, 
this plant, employing an average of 
about 300 workers, produced slightly 
more than 20,000 metric tons of glass 
containers having a total sales value of 
approximately $1,900,000. Beer, wine, 
and spirit bottles accounted for 28 per- 
cent of the output, containers for the 
use of druggists, 25 percent; and jars, 
18 percent. 

During the past 5 years for which 
statistics are available (1937-41), the av- 
erage value of imports of glass and glass- 
ware into New Zealand was approxi- 
mately £NZ364,000 ($1,234,000) , the prin- 
cipal suppliers being the United Kingdom 
(52 percent) and Australia (17 percent). 
The United States contributed 7 percent 
of these imports, the remainder coming 
mainly from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Japan. 

As New Zealand’s glass requirements 
are largely met by domestic production 
(for glass containers) and imports from 
the United Kingdom and Australia under 
Empire tariff preference, under existing 
import and currency restrictions no ap- 
preciable expansion of the New Zealand 
market for United States glassware ap- 
pears possible. 


PLANTS RESUMING OPERATION, U. S. S. R. 


Toward the end of 1944, a number of 
glass plants in the Soviet Union had 
resumed operation. One plantin Tallinn 
had supplied 5,000 square meters of glass 
above plan. Another, in Moscow, 
planned to install an electrical furnace 
for the making of wolfram and molyb- 
denum glass, and a modern fire furnace 
for making hard smelted glass. One in 
Gomel which had been destroyed was 
restored and planned to use its output 
in Minsk, Gomel, and Vitebsk. Another, 
in Magadan, had begun making con- 
sumers’ goods, such as glasses and pitch- 
ers, while the Moscow electric-light-bulb 
plant began preparing 1,000-watt bulbs 
for use in undersea work. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS INTO ICELAND 


Iron and steel imported into Iceland 
during 1944 was valued at 9,285,000 
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crowns. This figure represented a sharp 
decline from the value of imports during 
1943 which were reported as 13,993,000 
crowns. 

SPANISH PRODUCTION 


‘The production of iron ore in Spain 
during the first quarter of 1945 was 
somewhat below that of the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1944. The absence of the 
German market is thought to have been 
an important factor in the drop. 

Steel production during the quarter 
was also down, being limited by power 
and coal shortages. At the present rate 
it is probable that the current year’s out- 
put will reach about 550,000 tons. An- 
ticipated demand, on the other hand, is 
estimated at 1,000,000 tons. 

A plan for introducing the production 
of alloy and special steels is reportedly 
under consideration by the steel produc- 
ers of Bilbao. As outlined at present, the 
project includes inviting the collabora- 
tion of a United States company to the 
extent of furnishing technical advice and 
perhaps patents. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TREE PLANTING, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


In connection with its tree-planting 
program, the British Columbia (Canada) 
Department of Lands plans to establish 
a nursery in the interior to produce young 
trees for that area, as those from the 
coast are not hardy enough for the re- 
gion, according to a Canadian lumber 
magazine. 

A total of 44,400 acres has been re- 
planted in 36,000,000 trees. 


DEMAND FOR RAILROAD TIES, GOLD COAST 


The demand for railroad ties in the 
Gold Coast has been heavy, and 130,000 
have been supplied for the extension of 
the railway in the Western Province, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. An order 
for 70,000 has been received from the 
Gold Coast Railways, which is importing 
equipment for the creosoting of ties be- 
fore use. 

Since the revival of shingle manufac- 
turing in the colony more than 4,000,000 
have been produced, it is estimated. 


PROPOSALS FOR POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT, 
INDIA 


The establishment of forest industries 
in India’s Central Provinces and Berar 
is suggested in a report on postwar de- 
velopment by the Government Provincial 
Industries Committee. Forests occupy 
one-half the area of these Provinces. 

Manufacture of bobbins and wood dis- 
tillates and the erection of paper mills 
and plywood factories are proposed. A 
Shellac industry is also suggested. 


INDUSTRY IN NICARAGUA 


The opening of a large mahogany saw- 
mill at Bluefields, Nicaragua, in 1944 was 
the principal feature of that industry’s 
program during the year. 

A drop in prices during the summer 
slowed down lumbering operations in 
some parts of the country and affected 
adversely the production of balsa. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SITUATION IN FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Most machinery in shoe factories in 
South Africa is in need of replacement, 
and considerable expansion of plant fa- 
cilities is to be expected after the war. 
Although a few of the simpler machines 
and machine parts have been manufac- 
tured domestically and the chief supplier 
of machinery maintains excellent repair 
shops in Port. Elizabeth, most of the ma- 
chinery is imported. Total imports in 
1939 were valued at £40,432, of which 
Great Britain accounted for £31,735 and 
the United States, £5,546. Similar ratios 
had existed for some time previous to 
1939. Distribution is chiefly in the hands 
of the British United Shoe Machinery 
(South Africa), Ltd. 

Footwear manufacturing is one of the 
most highly mechanized industries in 
the Union. There is a minimum of hand 
work in comparison with that of other 
industries, and the ratio of men to ma- 
chines approaches that of the British 
factories. , 


EXPORTS FROM THE U. K. 


Exports of textile machinery from 
Great Britain in 1944 amounted to 14,300 
tons, compared with 13,000 tons in 1943, 
according to official statistics. Exports 
of textile machinery in 1938, amounting 
to 70,800 tons, were valued at £8,400,000. 

Exports of prime movers, boifers, and 
other similar types of machinery not 
electrical amounted to 26,700 tons in 
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1944, compared with 18,700 tons in 1943, 
and 84,500 tons in 1938, when value in 
this category was £8,000,000. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of cod-liver oil into the Do- 
minican Republic in 1944 amounted to 
33,895 kilograms, valued at $26,226. 

Imports of medicinal plants and herbs 
amounted to 233,628 kilograms, worth 
$99,202, during the same period. Other 
medicinal products imported were qui- 
nine, 2,110 kilograms, valued at $32,910; 
and serums and vacinnes, 4,158 kilo- 
grams, worth $38,441. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Satt BepD IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


The recent discovery of a salt bed in 
the Vermilion area of Alberta Province, 
Canada, has caused a demand for acre- 
age for development purposes, according 
to the British press. The strike was 
made by a company drilling for oil. Salt 
was struck at 3,481 feet and continued 
to show until a 3,900-foot depth was 
reached. 


CEMENT SHORTAGE, SWITZERLAND 


The already acute shortage of cement 
in Switzerland is becoming more serious,. 
according to recent dispatches from 
Zurich. Since May.1, 1945, sale of mis- 

















Caranuba Wax From Brazil: Present Ceiling Prices 


* Will Stay, Says OPA 


Present ceiling prices for carnauba wax will be continued in effect, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 2 weeks ago. 

In a letter to Arthur H. Hoffman, of Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., New York, 
chairman of OPA’s industry advisory committee of vegetable-wax importers, 
OPA said that there is no justification for removal of either the domestic 
resale ceilings or the ceilings on purchases of this commodity abroad. 

Established ceilings are two to three times the peacetime levels, and the 


wax is not essential to the war effort, the committee chairman was reminded 


in the letter dated June 8. 


Stating that every effort will be made to stop purchases and sales at above- 
ceiling prices, OPA suggested to Mr. Hoffman that the industry organize 
a trade cooperating committee that would work for full compliance with 
the established ceilings by all members of the industry. 


and domestic resales. 








Carnauba wax, which is imported from Brazil, is used in the manufacture 
of such items as floor waxes, shoe polishes, and to a small degree in essential 
war work. For some time imports have been confined to relatively few 
buyers, some of whom are known to have paid over-ceiling prices. 

The industry advisory committee, at a meeting June 6, voted unanimously 
that, if license and quota restrictions could not be restored on carnauba-wax 
imports, OPA should remove the ceiling prices on both purchases abroad 


As an alternative, a majority of the committee voted that ceilings be 
removed from foreign purchases. A minority of the committee felt, however, 


that if all price controls could not be removed the present ceilings should 
be continued in effect to protect importers whose principal business is buying 


and selling waxes. 


The War Production Board has announced that license and quota restric- 
tions cannot be reapplied on carnauba-wax imports by putting such imports 


under WPB Order M-63. 
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cellaneous amounts for repair work has 
been allowed only by permits. Building 
contractors are allowed 200 kilograms 
monthly. 


TURKISH EMERY ORE 


At the end of the first quarter of the 
current year, there were in Turkey 1,100 
tons of emery ore mined and ready for 
shipment from Izmir or Kulluk. Some 
of this ore reportedly had been con- 
tracted for by British buyers at prices 
averaging £7 10d. per ton f. o. b. Turkish 
port. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


GROWING OIL PALMS in Costa RICA 


Experiments in growing African oil 
palms are being carried on at Quepos, 
Costa Rica. Two hundred acres have 
been planted, and by the middle of 1946 
there should be 2,000 acres, The only 
problem now encountered is that of the 
rats which attack the roots and trunk. 
Wire guards have been placed around 
each tree. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF OILSEEDS, 
EGYPT 


~ 

In Egypt, the total area planted to ses- 
ame in 1944 amounted to 43,118 feddans 
(1 feddan=1.038 acres), an increase over 
the 30,012 feddans in the preceding year. 
The 1944 production of sesame seed 
amounted to 11,857 metric tons, com- 
pared with 8,160 metric tons in 1943. 

In 1944, 25,155 feddans were planted 
to peanuts, a slight increase over the 
24597 feddans planted in 1943. The 
production of peanuts in 1944 amounted 
to 17,105 metric tons and in 1943, 16,800 
metric tons. 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the area 
planted to sesame in 1944 totaled 214,380 
acres and 228,380 acres in 1943. Produc- 
tion of sesame seed totaled 49,441 metric 
tons in 1944 and 36,876 metric tons in the 
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preceding year. Peanut production in 
1944 amounted to 10,454 metric tons, an 
increase of 220 metric tons over the pre- 
ceding season. 

The flaxseed area in Egypt totaled 
29,262 feddans in 1944, with the forecast 
for 1945 placed at only 7,100 feddans. 
The expected reduction is due to the 
increase in price of wheat, a competing 
crop, whereas the price of flax fiber has 
remained unchanged. 

Oilseed imports into Egypt during the 
ll-month period January-November 
1944 were as follows:' 


Kind: Kilograms 
I ne i nda illo el 10, 800 
SS EN Ae aR ae a 1, 066, 789 
I ee ee ee aR 7,449, 217 
ES RS SE a 8, 996 
SE aE 235, 142 
SSS le rere 202, 828 
Oilseeds and oleaginous stones 

not apecified..............- 3, 333, 129 
GROUNDNUT AND CASTOR-SEED CROPS, 


INDIA 


Final official estimate of the 1944— 
45 all-India groundnut crop places pro- 
duction at 3,560,000 tons compared with 
3,823,000 tons in 1943-44, according to 
the foreign press. The area planted to 
groundnuts in India during the 1944-45 
season is estimated at 9,841,000 acres as 
against 9,808,000 acres planted in the 
1943-44 season. 

The area under castor seed in almost 
all the castor-growing tracts in India 
is placed at 1,453,000 acres compared 
with 1,543,000 acres for the preceding 
year, or a decrease of 6 percent. The 
yield of the 1944—45 crop is estimated at 
130,000 long tons compared with 140,000 
long tons in 1943-44, or a decrease of 7 
percent. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION OF OJILSEEDS 


Production of vegetable oilseeds in 
Mexico in 1944 is estimated as follows: 
Cottonseed, 200,000 tons; sesame seed, 
50,000 to 60,000 tons; peanuts without 


shells, 50,000 to 65,000 tons; copra, coyol, 


corozo, and coquito, 25.000 to 30,000 tons; 
rapeseed, 5,000 to 8,000 tons; flaxseed, 














more compact soil. 





work. 


The hand-tool requirements and preferences of Nicaragua are probably 
applicable to the greater part of Latin America. 
the writer of the report, an opportunity for increasing United States export 
trade in these commodities provided that a study is made of the market, and 
that the type of tool most desired is produced. 


Hand Tools for Central American Farms: Do We Need To 
“Change the Type” of Our Products? 


A Foreign Service report from Nicaragua contains the following information 
According to the writer, agricultural 
hand tools of the type most commonly used in the United States, which have 
been exported to Nicaragua from this country, are neither popular with 
the inhabitants nor of the type that they are willing to adopt. 

Such tools are used in the United States mainly in the preparation and 
maintenance of mellow soil in home and truck gardening, while motorized 
equipment and horse-drawn plows are used in breaking the heavier and 


concerning agricultural hand tools. 


Only the large-scale farmers in Nicaragua have farm machinery and 
heavy equipment, and the many small-scale farmers, who raise about 90 or 
95 percent of the food products produced and consumed in the country, 
depend upon hand tools for even the heavy type of work. Many of the tools 
imported from the United States are said to be too light for this type pf 


There exists, according to 
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about 25,000 tons with approximately 
14,000 tons exported; castor beans, 10,000 
to 12,000 tons. Slightly reduced produc- 
tion of sesame and peanuts in 1944 was 
due mainly to reduced acreage, since 
per acre yields were considered about 
normal. 


COTTONSEED MILLING, PERU 


During the 1943-44 season, 1,920,000 
quintals of cottonseed were milled in 
Peru, compared with visible supplies dur- 
ing the current year of 2,235,700 quintals, 
In view of anticipated increases in cot- 
ton acreage and yields, substantial in- 
creases in cottonseed milling are expected 
in 1945. 


OLIVE-OIL SITUATION, SPAIN 


Production of olive oil in Spaip dur- 
ing the 1944-45 season amounted to 
about 220,000 metric tons, according to 
semiofficial estimates. This will be sup- 
plemented by about 50,000 metric tons 
of the oil carried over from the preceding 
year. 


SUPPLIES OF OILSEEDS, TURKEY 


The 1944 crop yield of olive oil in Tur- 
key was 25,000 metric tons, instead of the 
expected 35,000 metric tons, and a scar- 
city of olive oil was apparent in all mar- 
kets. Steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment early in April 1945 to ration sup- 
plies, and all stocks of olive oil in Izmir, 
Istanbul, and Ankara had to be regis- 
tered. The use of olive oil under 8 per- 
cent acidity was also prohibited for any 
purpose except food consumption. 
Severe storms during the winter of 1944— 
45 are reported to have caused exten- 
sive damage to trees in the Aegean area, 
and it is expected that the yield for the 
1945 crop will be less than that of the 
present season. 

Of the 1944 crop of 12,000 tons of ses- 
ame seed, about 9,000 tons were pur- 
chased for domestic consumption, 3,000 
tons remaining for export. Stocks of 
other oilseeds, such as cottonseed, ca- 
nary seed, linseed, and sunflower seeds 
are moderately large, but the demand 
for them has not been great. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


MARITIME IMPORTS OF PIGMENTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s maritime imports of ocher, 
umber, and other mineral earth pig- 
ments and natural iron oxides declined 
substantially in 1944 from the preceding 
year, according to preliminary compila- 
tions. They amounted to 1,267,252 and 
2,695,049 gross kilograms, respectively. 


IMPORTS INTO EIRE 


Eire’s paint trade has been markedly 
affected by the war, although imports in 
1941 and 1942 were larger than the total 
for 1939, according to official returns of 
the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce. Aggregate imports were valued 
at £119,646 or more than 55 percent lower 
in 1944 than in 1939. 

Imports of paint and paint materials 
dropped to £96,938 in value during 1944, 
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from £199,472 in 1943, and £339,124 in 
1942. The paints, distempers, and 
enamels group decreased sharply in 1943 
and 1944 from the 1942 figure, totals 
being £12,224, £14,435, and £136,915, re- 
spectively. 

Varnish imports declined markedly— 
to £1,698 in 1943 and £989 in 1944 from 
£77,636 in 1942. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS IMPORTED, EIRE 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Eire during 1944 were higher than in 
1943, according to the British press, with 
motor gasoline and kerosene showing 
substantial gains. In 1944 a total of 
13,017,348 gallons of motor gasoline was 
imported, compared with 10,831,209 gal- 
lons in 1943. Kerosene imports in 1944 
totaled 9,571,213 gallons compared with 
7,972,036 gallons in the preceding year, 
and imports of lubricating oil amounted 
to 1,196,667 gallons in the later period 
compared with 888,897 gallons in the 
earlier period. A small decrease was 
shown in imports of “other” gasoline. 


INDIAN IMPORTS, INDIA 


Petroleum products, valued at 710,- 
900,000 rupees, were the largest single 
item among Indiar imports during 1944, 
representing 39 percent of the total 
value. In 1943 imports of petroleum 
products were valued at 319,000,000 
rupees. A large part of the petroleum 
products imported were for war purposes 
in Burma; the Middle East was the chief 
supplier. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts in 1944 amounted to 60,000 metric 
tons, according to the foreign press. Al- 
most all these products were reserved 
for government purposes, private re- 
quirements being met by shale oil and 
producer gas. 

Sweden’s tar-base lubricating-oil in- 
dustry is reported to be supplying about 
one-fourth of the country’s needs in this 
category. At present this lubricant must 
be mixed with other lubricants to attain 
the right consistency; experiments now 
in progress may lead to a tar oil that can 
be used alone. As a byproduct of the 
tar lubricant, a light distillate which can 
be used as a motor fuel is produced. 
Output of this product amounted to 
about 27,000 tons in 1944. 


RECORD OUTPUT OF PETROLEUM, VENEZUELA 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Venezuela exceeded 700,000 barrels of 
oil daily at the end of 1944, and present 
production is rated to be even higher, 
according to the foreign press. Prelim- 
inary returns indicate that total 1944 
production amounted to approximately 
240,000,000 barrels. It is estimated that 
the present rate of output may put Vene- 
zuela in second place as a producer of 
crude petroleum. 

Most oil companies operating in Vene- 
zuela are extending their exploration and 
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Coarse Wool Skins and Hair Sheepskins: Ceiling Prices Set for 
Purchases From Certain Foreign Areas 


Dollar-and-cent ceiling prices have been established for purchases of coarse 
wool skins and hair sheepskins imported from the Union of South Africa, and 
hair sheepskins imported from Nigeria, Brazil, and the Red Sea area, the 
Office of Price Administration said on June 21. The new prices do not cover 
hair sheepskins originating in Addis Ababa, Djibouti, and Djeddah. 

The action, effective June 25, 1945, also sets maximum prices for resales of 
these skins within the United States. The resale prices will not change to any 
significant extent the present domestic level of prices. 

Hair sheepskins and coarse wool skins are made into very fine-grained 
leather mainly for use in gloves and as shoe upper leather. 

The purchase prices for South African skins were established by joint action 
with the United Kingdom and Canada, and for skins from Brazil, Nigeria, 
and the Red Sea area, by informal action with the United Kingdom. 

The effect of this uniform price schedule among the various purchasing 
countries should be to equalize distribution of the skins, and to prevent infla- 
tionary competition among buyers in these countries. 

In addition, the action will help to restore normal trade practices and to 
return the skins to normal channels of distribution. In the past these skins 
were not subject to maximum purchase prices, although the Foreign Economic 
Administration specified top limits beyond which prices could not go if pur- 
chasers were to obtain import licenses. This attempt to control prices at the 
source was not wholly successful, and was further weakened by tie-in sales 
and similar practices in foreign countries. Many dealers and importers, 
whose ‘resale prices were fixed at low base-period levels, were unable to pay 
the increasingly higher prices and were frozen out of the market. 

These practices are now specifically prohibited by the regulation, and deal- 
ers and importers will have an equal opportunity to buy. 

The new purchase prices are substantially the same as those adopted last 
February by FEA for its import license schedule, after consultation with the 
Combined Raw Materials Board and other Government agencies. The estab- 
lishment of maximum purchase prices also was recommended by the OPA 
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Industry Advisory Committee. 




















development activities, and some of 
them, including a _ British-eontrolled 
firm, have increased their capital. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Perv IMporTING LESS WALLPAPER 


Imports of wallpaper into Peru have 
dropped more than 75 percent in volume 
and over 50 percent in value in the past 
10 years, according to the foreign press. 
Wallpaper is not manufactured domes- 
tically. The amount and value of the 
imports for each year since 1935 were as 
follows: 








Year | Quantity Value 

| Kilograms Soles 
1935 | 184, 139 170, 392 
1936_. 25, 180 24, 457 
1937 } 152, 830 141, 238 
1938 105, 906 113, 263 
1939 | 97,019 121, 850 
1940 | 99, 850 152, 317 
1941 113, 358 | 220, 413 
1942 ; 40, 443 124, 379 
1943 21, 859 65, 540 


1944 siel 24, 149 | 77, 456 





During the early years of the decade, 
Germany, Belgium, and Great Britain 
supplied the bulk of the imports, al- 
though Canada, the Netherlands, Lithu- 
ania, Chile, Japan, the United States, 
and France also. shipped varying 
amounts. No break-down of figures for 
1944 is available at this time, but in 1942 





and 1943, Canada and the United States 
became the principal suppliers. 

A partial reason for the sharp decline 
in imports of wallpaper may lie in the 
growing use of painted walls in Peru. 
The paint, it is pointed out, proves more 
practical, particularly in the coastal zone, 
owing to the excessive summer heat and 
constant high humidity. The strong 
light in Peru is also said to be hard on 
wallpapers which are not light-resistant. 
Ornate flower patterns are proving 
popular with owners of lower-priced 


houses. 
Radio 


ELECTRONICS IN CEYLON 


Ceylon has about 11,700 radio receiv- 
ers, and it is estimated that 10 percent 
is equipped to play phonograph records. 
More than 50 percent of the radio receiv- 
ers is equipped to use United States 
tubes, and approximately 90 percent of 
the sets imported during recent years is 
so equipped. Oversea reception is nor- 
mally possible approximately 500 miles 
away, but under favorable weather con- 
ditions it is possible to communicate with 
ships a few thousand miles away. Over- 
land reception, however, is difficult ex- 
cept by short wave. 

There are two nonmilitary fixed trans- 
mitters, both operated by the same com- 
pany. One is a 5-kilowatt transmitter, 
with a wave length of 428.6 meters (700 
kilocycle per second), and the other is a 
7.5-kilowatt transmitter with a wave 
length of 61.2 meters (4,900 kilocycles 
per second). Transmitter maintenance 
tubes and parts for these are usually 
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purchased in London on government in- 
dent. There are no police or civil- 
airport broadcasting facilities. In peace- 
time nine amateur operators had fixed 
transmitters licensed by the Postmaster 
General. These were limited by govern- 
ment regulations not to exceed a power 
of 100 watts. During the war all amateur 
broadcasting has ceased. 

Forty-six theaters are equipped with 
sound equipment, which is usually fur- 
nished in complete units with the pro- 
jectors by United States concerns. Al- 
though the equipment in some of the 
theaters is more or less modern, a large 
portion is in need of replacement. 

There is virtually no industrial or fa- 
cility electronics in use. Dealers believe 
there will be a moderate demand for 
intercommunicating systems, and for 
medical X-ray and possibly industrial 
X-ray equipment for examining steel 
products used by the domestic railway 
and in the government steel-rolling mill. 

If plans for hydroelectric development 
materialize, transformers to reduce power 
from 33,000 or more volts te 440 volts or 
lower will be required by every large user, 
such as tea and rubber estates. 

Primary causes of premature break- 
down of electrical equipment of all sorts 
in Ceylon are the excesive humidity and 
the excessive corrosion caused by the 
high salt*content of the moisture. 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Approximately 1,300,000 radios are in 
use in Argentina, according to recent 
estimates. It is calculated that 60 per- 
cent of the sets manufactured in the 
country are constructed by about 12 
prominent manufacturers, and it is 
stated that the quality of these sets com- 
pares favorably with that of the United 
States products. The remaining 40 per- 
cent are made by small shops or indi- 
viduals. 

Maritime imports into Argentina dur- 
ing 1944 included receiving and trans- 
mitting tubes weighing 7,069 kilograms 
and other radio apparatus and parts 
weighing 14,524 kilograms, according to 
preliminary compilations. The quan- 
tity imported during the preceding year 
weighed 6,308 kilograms and 34,790 kilo- 
grams, respectively. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Imports INTO ICELAND 


The value of rubber and rubber goods 
imported by Iceland during the year 
1944 increased 84 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. The figures were 3,847,000 
crowns and 2,089,000 crowns, respec- 
tively. 


RUBBER AVAILABLE FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Three rubber plantations in the Philip- 
pines are in fairly good condition accord- 
ing to a May report. After a few weeks 
of preparation, tapping of the trees could 
be started. Some portable equipment 
used in preparing the rubber for ship- 
ment was buried before the arrival of the 
Japanese, and it was found to be in good 
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condition when it was dug up after the 
liberation of the island of Basilan. Cer- 
tain supplies are needed, but once the 
plantations are again in working order 
crude rubber amounting to 150 tons a 
month could be shipped from the Philip- 
pines. 


PRODUCTION CONTINUED IN NYASALAND 


The production of rubber is still being 
continued in Nyasaland, according to the 
foreign press. The yield includes both 
plantation and wild rubber. The collec- 
tion of vine rubber fell off temporarily 
in 1944 as the more readily accessible 
vines were tapped, but the production 
recovered before the end of the year. 
Root rubber collection was maintained 
by the previous standard. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Imports INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of laundry soap into the 
Dominican Republic in 1944 amounted 
to 113,040 kilograms, valued at $10,691, 
and of toilet soap, 74,876 kilograms, 
valued at $48,260. 

Imports of essential oils, extracts, and 
materials for perfume manufacturing 
amounted to 8,548 kilograms, valued at 
$36,175, during the year. Imports of 
cosmetics totaled 4,230 kilograms, worth 
$18,999, and of toilet powder, 25,791 kilo- 
grams, valued at $43,057. 


ESSENTIAL OILS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An essential oil is reportedly now being 
made in South Africa from the flowers 
of bitter oranges. Both orange oil and 
lemon oil are distilled in the Union, and 
Rhodesia is also entering the field, says 
the British press. 


Special Products 


SHORTAGE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
SWEDEN 


Photographic materials have become 
so scarce in Sweden that some enter- 
prises including one large studio, had 
to be closed. The greatest difficulty is 
connected with the supply of flashlight 
bulbs, but some other materials are also 
scarce. Plates or film measuring 12 x 
16.5 centimeters, one of the sizes most in 
demand, and printing paper for portraits 
are practically unobtainable. There is 
also a pronounced shortage in several 
chemicals. Contributory causes of the 
shortages are cessation of imports from 
Germany and the fact that certain ma- 
terials, such as supersensitive plates and 
films, are not produced at this time. 


MANUFACTURE IN U.S. S. R. 


The Moscow Instrument Factory which 
produces exact measuring instruments, 
such as_ thread-checking equipment, 
gages, drawing machinery and slotting 
machines, completed its 1944 production 
quota, the Moscow press reported early 
in 1945. 

The second Moscow State clock fac- 
tory is engaged in the manufacture of 
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alarm clocks. The assembly of the first 
section of a clock factory in Erevan was 
expected to be completed in time to go 
into operation January 1, 1945 and a 
special shop for the working of Armenian 
agate for use in making table clocks was 
to be organized at the Erevan plant. 

The Slavyansk pencil factory has 
reached its full daily capacity of 100,000. 
In the beginning it produced only 5,000 
pencils a day, according to the Soviet 
press. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


BAHAMAN MARKET, B. W. I. 


There is no production of china or 
pottery products in the Bahamas, the 
market being supplied by foreign-made 
goods. 

In prewar days Nassau stocked heavily 
in English pottery and china, and these 
products were among the best sales items 
offered visitors. 

In Nassau, where outdoor living is gen- 
eral, terraces and verandas are decorated 
with large urns, pots, and vases of pot- 
tery, and if a medium-priced product 
were available there is little doubt but 
that the market could be developed into 
a lucrative one. 

Prospects are that the Bahamas would 
be a market for United States pottery 
(art, ornamental, and miscellaneous) 
but that the 25 percent tax placed on 
china coming from the. United States, 
as compared with the 10 percent import 
tax on English china, is a barrier against 
placing orders in the United States. 


TILE MANUFACTURE IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Saudi Arabia produces floor tile of good 
quality. Samples prove to be thick and 
strong and with flat, even surfaces, in a 
standard size of 8 inches square. 

There are two firms in Jidda, as well 
as the government works in Mecca, and 
these three plants produce Arabia’s re- 
quirements of floor tile. None is im- 
ported. Most of the tile is in plain colors 
or with simple geometric designs. Small 
broken shells are pressed: into the sur- 
face of some. Production is all done by 
hand labor and only upon order. Total 
production, all for domestic construc- 
tion, could amount to 140,000 square 
meters per year, according to local esti- 
mates. 

Maximum annual production of tile is 
estimated to require 1,750 tons of black 
cement from Eritrea and 100 tons of 
white cement from the United kingdom 
or the United States. In addition, va- 
rious pigments totaling 105 tons would be 
required. Past purchases have been 
from the United Kingdom and Italy. 

Before the war sales of tile were made 
at the rate of 3 riyals per square meter. 
The current market price is from 6 to 
8 riyals ($2.40 to $3.20) depending upon 
the design and color. (The riyal is cur- 
rently valued at approximately $0.40 
U. S. currency.) 

It is doubtful if a market for foreign 
types of tile could be developed in Saudi 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, June 17, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,-D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
a year. The June 17 issue contains these 
articles: 


RESTORATION OF TELEPHONE SERVICES 
WITH EUROPE. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. Address by 
Acting Secretary Grew. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION. By Irene 
A. Wright. 


APPRENTICESHIP FOR AMERICAN STATE- 
HOOD. By Clarence E. Carter. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEETING OF PRIME 
MINISTER CHURCHILL, MARSHAL STALIN 
AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN. Statement by 
the President. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THIRD SESSION OF 
THE COUNCIL OF UNRAA. 


CONCERNING ACCEPTANCE OF AVIATION 
AGREEMENTS AS EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS: 
EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN SENATOR 
Birpo AND ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 
Article by Stephen Latchford. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ARGENTINA FOR VEGETABLE AND 
FUEL OILs. 


Other Publications 


LaTIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS. Library 
of Congress. 1944. 249 pp. Price, 45 
cents. A list of Latin American periodi- 
cals currently received in the Library of 
Congress and in the library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C, 


THE UNITED STATES IN A MULTI-Na- 
TIONAL Economy. Jacob Viner et al. 
1945. 174 pp. Price, $2. The great eco- 
nomic power of the United States in the 
postwar world implies equally great re- 
sponsibility. How American economic 
policy can meet that responsibility, 
while safeguarding national interest, is 
the central theme of this timely book. 

Available from: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 58 East 68th Street, New York 
ma, N. Y. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


GLossAaRy OF CUBAN Woops. (Span- 
ish-English). Juan de Dios Tejada. 
1945. 29pp. Price, 12 cents. As its title 
implies, this book is a short vocabulary 
embracing those Cuban woods usually 
available for export, correlating their 
local names with their scientific nomen- 
clature and usually accepted English 
language equivalents. The data given, 
such as characteristics, weights, and ap- 
plications, are intended as an aid to iden- 
tification by dealers and craftsmen. 

Available from: El Foro del Traduc- 
tor, Santa Maria del Rosario, Habana, 
Cuba. 


SHALL WE Scrap Our MERCHANT Ma- 
RINE? A. D. Rathbone, IV. 1945. 397 
pp. Price, $3. This is a question of par- 
amount importance for the American 
people. At the close of the war we shall 
own the largest and finest fleet of ocean- 
going freighters in the world—50 million 
tons. The author asks, “What will we 
do with it when peace comes?” 

Available from: Robert M. McBride & 
Co.. 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








This loose leaf reference service, which 
was discontinued following Pearl Har- 
bor, has been reinaugurated. Ms in the 
past it will contain data on economic 
and commercial conditions in foreign 
countries, data that have a permanent 
and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a subscription 
or single copy basis; annual subscrip- 
tion, $2.00, single copies 5 cents. Checks 
should be made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The following studies are now avail- 
able: 


1. Colombia 
Country Series). 

2. Taxation of Income, Personal Prop- 
erty, and Excess Profits in Colombia. 

3. Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. 

4. Effects of the War on Brazil’s For- 
eign Trade. 

5. Preparing Shipments to Chile. 

6. Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. 


7. Living and Office-operating Costs in 
Colombia. 


8. Doing Business With Russia. 


(Foreign Commerce 





London-Chungking Wireless 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd., has an- 
nounced that a direct wireless circuit is 
now available between London and 
Chungking, China, for all classes of tele- 
graphic communication, states the for- 
eign press. 

At certain times of the day, traffic be- 
tween these two points is automatically 
relayed by Colombo, Ceylon. 
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Robert J. Barr (“Postwar Trade Pros- 
pects in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine”). —Born 
in Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Ph.D. Was assist- 
ant to James H. Breasted, Director of the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
and traveled with him in the Near East. 
Served as Professor of Economics at Mar- 
quette University. Has been a member 
of the staff of the British Empire Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, since-1942, 


Thomas W. Delahanty (“Small Firms 
Should Share in Foreign Drug Mar- 
kets”) —Born in New York City. Bache- 
lor of Chemistry degree from Cornell 
University and Bachelor of Law degree 
from the Washington College of Law. 
Connected with F. W. Sheppard Publish- 
ing Co. and the National Park Bank of 
New York City. Was a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Navy Flying Corps during World 
WarlI. Inaugurated the drug and chem- 
ical trading department of J. E. Golrick, 
a commodity broker in New York City, 
and thereafter counseled and inspired 
production and foreign trade, particu- 
larly in the developing field of synthetic 
organic chemicals. Joined the newly 
formed Chemical Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
Assistant Chief in May 1923, and was 
active in establishing the Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Section. Subsequently 
served as Chief, Export-Import Market 
Information and Public Utility and Serv- 
ice Industries Units. Is now Chief of the 
Bureau’s Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Unit. 


Nestor C. Ortiz (“Brazil in 1944”) .— 
Born in Ortiz, Colo. Los Angeles Junior 
College graduate 1932; B. A. 1934, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
M. A. 1939 at Berkeley. Economic Ana- 
lyst, National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D. C., 1940; Treasury De- 
partment, 1940-42. Appointed Junior 
Economic Analyst, Rio de Janeiro, July 
26, 1941. 





British Railway’s Medical- 
Examination Coach 


A special medical-examination coach, 
57 feet long and comprising a compart- 
ment for the medical officer, with ad- 
jacent laboratory fully equipped, divi- 
sional superintendent and clerk’s office, 
three examination cubicles, a waiting- 
room and lavatories, has been prepared 
at Swindon, England, according to the 
British press. 

This will be employed by the medical 
officers of the Great Western Railway 
for traveling to employees of the com- 
pany rather than have the men go long 
distances to some central point for 
examination. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 25, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 629—Current Export Bulletin No. 
252, June 22, 1945 


I. Exportation of Trucks and Establishment 
of Limited Production License for Trucks 


In order to effect a reduction of paper 
work and a simplification of procedure for 
exportation of new 1945 highway-type trucks, 
bus chassis, and truck-tractors to Group K 
countries, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has established the following procedure. 
This procedure, an alternative to submitting 
individual export license applications, is 
available to manufacturer-exporters only. 

A. A single Limited Production License 
covering proposed exportations of trucks pro- 
duced under the 1945 production program to 
all Group K countries will be issued by the 
Foreign Economic Administration upon ap- 
plication by any manufacturer who is au- 
thorized by the War Production Board under 
WPB Order L-l-e, as amended March 27, 
1945, to produce for export new 1945 high- 
way-type trucks, bus chassis, and truck- 
tractors covered by the Schedule B numbers 
below: 


790101—790103, 
79043 1—790465, 


No shipment may be made against an au- 
thorized Limited Production License for 
trucks unless the manufacturer procures 
through the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion an approved Government Exemption 
Permit for each vehicle or group of vehicles 
prior to shipment. 

B. Application for limited Production Li- 
cense for New 1945 Highway-type Trucks, Bus 
Chassis, and Truck-tractors to Group K Des- 
tinations. 

1. The manufacturer-exporter shall pre- 
pare in triplicate a complete application for 
a Limited Production License for trucks. A 
complete application consists of the Limited 
Production License application, form FEA 


790201, 790202, 790301, 
790 


48+, and the Application for Distribution 
Schedule for New 1945 Highway-type Trucks, 
Bus Chassis, and Truck-tractors to Group K 
Destinations, form FEA 43*. Each copy of 
the application must be signed, and the 
application submitted to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C., prior 
to July 1, 1945, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. The applicant should enter in the 
space provided under item 4, section I, form 
FEA 48, the total number of vehicles covered 
by the application. 

2. The manufacturer-exporter should indi- 
cate by country and by type of truck in col- 
umn (b) of the application form FEA43 his 
propoed exports to Group K destinations of 
trucks produced under the 1945 production 
program. 

8. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will review each Application for Distribu- 
tion Schedule for New 1945 Highway-type 
Trucks, Bus Chassis, and Truck-tractors to 
Group K Destinations; will indicate in col- 
umn (c) the number of each type of vehicle 
approved for export to each country or group 
of countries; and will return the official dis- 
tribution schedule and the Limited Produc- 
tion License to the producer named thereon. 
The vehicles so authorized may be exported 
against the Limited Production License for 
trucks providing the manufacturer procures 
an approved Government Exemption Permit 
for each vehicle or group of vehicles prior 
to shipment. 

C. Application for Government Exemption 
Permit. 

1. The manufacturer-exporter who holds 
an outstanding Limited Production License 
for trucks shall submit, prior to shipment, 
for each truck or group of trucks a Govern- 
ment Exemption Permit application, form 
ODT-718, in quadruplicate to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Machinery Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. A Government Exemption 
Permit application may cover a number of 
trucks providing the vehicles are the same 
model and same weight and are destined for 
one transferee in the importing country. 

2. The number of units, make, type, and 
gross vehicle weight of the highway type 
truck, bus chassis, or truck-tractor must be 





Number of units Type of vehicle 


1___________._._.___.| Truck (whether cab and chassis) 
panel, pick-up; truck-tractor 
(whether chassis and cab or 
chassis only): or bus chassis. 


Ford, White, Mack. Model 
and year should also be 
shown here. 


furnished in the space provided. For ex- 
ample: 
Make F G. V. W. of truck or truck- 
tractor 
Manuacturer’s name, such as | Manufacturer’s official rating 


should be shown. 





3. Upon review of the form ODT-718 by 
the Foreign Economic Administration and 
approval of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, the Foreign Economic Administration 
will return to the applicant the approved 
Government Exemption Permit, which is the 
official release authority permitting the man- 
ufacturer to transfer the vehicle or vehicles. 
Upon receipt of the approved Government 
Exemption Permit, the manufacturer-ex- 


#Approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under approval number BB 31—R077, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

*Approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under approval number BB 31—R086, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


porter may export that vehicle or group of 
vehicles against his outstanding Limited 
Production License for trucks. 

4. In accordance with a recent agreement 
between the Office of Defense Transportation 
and the Foreign Economic Administration, an 
approved Government Exemption Permit is 
valid for 31 days beyond the end of the cal- 
endar year in which it is issued (i. e. January 
31, 1946). 

D. Export Clearance Under Limited Pro- 
duction License for Trucks. 

1. When shipping under a Limited Produc- 
tion License for trucks, the manufacturer- 
exporter must indicate the following on the 
shipper’s export declaration (form 7525-V) 
under column 3, in addition to other required 
information, the symbol “LPL” and the li- 
cense number. 





June 30, 1945 


The use of the “LPL” symbol and number 
in this manner constitutes certification by 
the exporter of his compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Limited Production License for 
trucks. Collectors of Customs are authorized 
to clear such shipments without the presen- 
tation of the “LPL” license or the Govern- 
ment Exemption Permit. 

2. Each Limited Production License for 
trucks is valid for 31 days beyond the end 
of the calendar year (i. e., January 31, 1946) 
in which it is issued unless noted otherwise 
on the face of the form FEA 43. 

E. Amendment Procedure. 

1. Manufacturer-exporters may submit re- 
quests for amendment of the distribution 
schedule established by an approved form 
FEA 43 by letter, in triplicate, to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Machinery Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

2. Because of the rapidly shifting demands 
for trucks for liberated areas and for critical 
transportation situations in the war-time 
economies of friendly nations, amendments 
to any outstanding Limited Production Li- 
cense for trucks may be made by the Foreign 
Economic Administration without advance 
notification. 

3. Notification of amendment, whether in- 
dicating approval of a change requested by 
the manufacturer-exporter or announcing an 
amendment initiated by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, will be sent in letter 
form to the manufacturer-exporter by the 
Foreign Economic Administration for attach- 
ment to the outstanding Limited Production 
License for trucks. 

F. Exportations by Manufacturer-Exporters 
Under Individual Export Licenses. 

Manufacturer-exporters or their agents 
may continue to submit individual export 
license applications (form FEA 419) for pro- 
posed exportations of highway-type trucks, 
bus chassis, and truck-tractors from the new 
1945 export production program to other than 
Group K countries. If no Limited Production 
License has been issued to a manufacturer- 
exporter, he may continue to submit export 
license application form FEA 419 for proposed 
exportations to Group K countries. Govern- 
ment Exemption Permit applications, form 
ODT-718, in quadruplicate must be attached 
to applications for individual export licenses. 
Note instructions in part C above. 

G. Shipments by Exporters Who Are Not 
Manufacturers. 

1. Exporters who are not manufacturers 
should continue to submit export license ap- 
plications, form FEA 419, for proposed ex- 
portations of 1945 highway-type trucks, bus 
chassis, and truck-tractors to Group K and 
other destinations. 

2. Each export license application must 
continue to have attached thereto a state- 
ment from the truck manufacturer stating 
that the trucks to be exported will be 
charged to that manufacturer's export pro- 
duction program for the country of destina- 
tion. In exceptional circumstances, such as 
trucks required for conversion into fire en- 
gines, ambulances, or other special vehicles, 
an application may be submitted without 
such a statement from the manufacturer. 

3. A Government Exemption Permit appli- 
cation, form ODT-718, in quadruplicate must 
accompany each export license application. 
Note instructions in part C above 

H. Erportation of Trucks for Special Proj- 
ects and of Other Than 1945 Export Produc- 
tion. 

The exportation of 1945 trucks for special 
projects and of other than 1945 export pro- 
duction highway-type trucks, bus chassis, 
and truck-tractors is unaffected by the LPL 
procedure. However, effective July 1, 1945, 
export license applications for such vehicles 
must be accompanied by the Government Ex- 
emption Permit application form ODT-718 
in quadruplicate; the application form FEA 
305 (request form for a Government Exemp- 
tion Permit) need no longer be submitted. 
Note instructions regarding form ODT-718 
in part C above. 

I. Revocation of Country Quotas. 

Manufacturer-exporters should note that 
the assignment of country quotas under the 
“LPL” procedure for the exportation of trucks 
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is made as a temporary wartime measure by 
the Foreign Administration and is subject 
to revocation at any time. 

J. Procurement of Application Forms. 

1. Forms FEA 48 and FEA 43 may be pro- 
cured from the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from the New York 
office of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

2. Form ODT-—718 may be procured from the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Allocation 
Section, Highway Transport Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 


Il. Exportation of Petroleum, Petroleum 
Products, and Cotton Woven Textiles to 
the Philippine Islands 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that, until further notice, applica- 
tions to export petroleum, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and cotton woven textiles to the Phil- 
ippine Islands will not be considered but will 
be returned without action to the applicant. 

This announcement is made in view of the 
fact that the exportation of petroleum, pe- 
troleum products, and cotton woven taxtiles 
to the Philippine Islands is under control 
of the United States Army and Navy and no 
commercial exports of such commodities are 
permitted at the present time. 

When commercial exports of petroleum, 
petroleum products, or cotton woven textiles 
to the Philippine Islands are permitted, an 
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announcement will be made promptly in a 
Current Export Bulletin. 


III. Amendment Procedure for Milled Rice, 
Schedule B No. 105700 and Hops, Sched- 
ule B No. 295100 


A. Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces that it will 
not be necessary to apply for a price amend- 
ment to an export license covering the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Hops, Schedule B No. 295100, where the 
shipment is made up of kinds, seed, leaf 
and/or stem contents of hops at a price dif- 
fering from that specified in that license; or, 

2. Milled Rice, Schedule B No. 105700, 
where the shipment is made up of varieties, 
classes, grades, and/or broken contents of 
rice at a price differing from that specified 
in the license: Provided, That the quantity 
licensed remains unchanged and that the 
invoice price of the shipment is in accord 
with the established OPA price based on the 
content specifications. 

B. The above procedure has been insti- 
tuted as a convenience to exporters of 
these commodities to eliminate requests for 
amendments to licenses in order to adjust the 
prices quoted therein to prices set by OPA 
based upon the content specifications. In 
many instances the specifications and prices 
cannot be determined at the time of filing 
license applications. 


IV. Changes in General Licenses 


The following changes in general licenses 
are effective immediately. 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
schedule 


Commodity 


B No. 
Vegetables and preparations, edible 
Vegetables, canned: 
124500 Soups, baby food 
124990 Vegetables and juices, baby food, n.e.s 
Fruits and preparations 
134200 Canned fruits: Prunes and plums, baby 
food. 
Naval stores, gums, and resins— 
211400 Gum spirits of turpentine: Essencia tre- 
mentina, gum derived. 
211510 Wood turpentine: Essencia trementina, 
wood derived. 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures 
347500 Oakum 
Tron and steel manufactures— 
611820 cnives, sewing machine, industrial 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and alloys 
except precious— 
664998 Calcium metal 


| GLY dollar value limits | , 
General license | batarsehaces 
country group 


i-post dol- 


re 
Group K | Group G+4) limits 
Old New | Old | New| Old | New| Old [New 


—_—_-—- j—_——— _ 


None. K 15 p45 Sa ee 25 

None kK od ee ae 2)% 1 25 
} | | | | 

None....| K 1 | 1] 25] 1 25 
| } | | 

None....| K 25 | St Re a ee 

None....| K 25 | 25] 25| 25] 25 

None K 25 | 25} 25] 25 25 

None kK 100 = Gay 25 | 25 | 25 

None K 100 25 25 25 25 





“Industrial Empire”’ 
Seen For the Rio 
Doce Valley 


(Continued from p. 15) 


Health Program Under SESP 


One of the important factors in the 
railroad construction has been the 
health work done by the Servico Especial 
de Saude Publica, an agency established 
by the Brazilian ministry of health and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
(For more details concerning this or- 
ganization, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 3, 1945.) SESP, which 
also operates in the Amazon Valley, has 
concentrated in the Rio Doce on main- 
taining the health of the railroad-con- 
struction workers against the dangers of 
malaria and other tropical diseases. An 
illustration of the significance of this 
work is the fact that one Brazilian con- 


tractor failed in business because 
malaria put 90 percent of his men out of 
action. 

There are two sections along the rail- 
road where malaria is a problem. One 
corresponds roughly with the area where 
the Raymond-Morrison-Knudsen Co. 
has been working—from just outside 
Vitoria to near Colatina. The land is 
low, swampy, and malarious; this is 
doubly unfortunate, because the soil is 
fertile. Since drainage and other con- 
trol measures are difficult in this area, 
the SESP doctors have confined their 
efforts to keeping the construction work- 
ers liberally dosed with atabrine so they 
can stay on the job; permanent im- 
provements will have to come later. 
From Colatina almost to Governador 
Valadares, at the apex of the inverted V 
formed by the railroad, is a section free 
of malaria. But from Governador Vala- 
dares almost to Drummond is a long 
stretch plagued by this disease, particu- 
larly during the rainy season. Here the 
SESP doctors and engineers—armed 
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with the knowledge that while many 
species of mosquitoes are prevalent, only 
the darlingi carries malaria in that 
region—have developed a highly spe- 
cialized program of control; this consists 
principally in seeking out the breeding 
places of the trouble-making species and 
concentrating on its destruction. 

SESP maintains laboratories at Vi- 
toria, its headquarters, and at Governa- 
dor Valadares, and also operates health 
centers at Colatina and Aimores. Amer- 
ican sanitary engineers have built water- 
supply and sewerage systems at the three 
last-mentioned towns, and SESP hopes 
to obtain State funds for extending this 
work to three or four smaller towns each 
year in both Minas Gerais and Espirito 
Santo until the health of the whole valley 
is safeguarded. Another longer-term 
project, being planned in cooperation 
with the Brazilian antituberculosis as- 
sociation, is chest X-rays for the whole 
population. 

The fact is that tuberculosis has been 
found to be one of the most serious health 
problems among the mine workers at 
Itabira, where the Rio Doce company 
maintains its own hospital. While pro- 
viding the best possible medical care for 
its workers, the company hopes also to 
accomplish long-range results by a com- 
prehensive program that gets down to 
fundamentals. Engineers are building a 
reservoir and distribution system for a 
supply of pure water from mountain 
streams, for both the old town of Ita- 
bira and the new company town, as well 
as a sewerage system for both places. 

A subdivision of the company, the 
Servico de Propriedades Agricolas, is 
growing fruits, vegetables and other 
foods for the workers, and is encouraging 
them to raise goats, which thrive on the 
coarse vegetation common to the region, 
and provide both milk and meat. Most 
important, the company is building 300 
to 400 houses for the workers. These 
are in groups, and are of different types 
for office workers, skilled laborers, and 
common laborers. Families move into 
the houses as fast as they can be com- 
pleted. But materials are difficult to ob- 
tain, and some families are still living in 
old or temporary cabins of the sapling- 
and-mud construction typical of the 
countryside; some of these are being im- 
proved pending completion of the new 
dwellings. 


Operations Handicapped 


Operations of all kinds at the mine 
are handicapped by a shortage of elec- 
tric power. The power company that 
operates in Belo Horizonte, capital of 
Minas Gerais, is constructing a dam and 
generating plant at Peti, between Belo 
and Itabira, but it may not be in opera- 
tion until 1946. The mine will require 
1,000 horsepower from that source to 
start the big belt-conveyor system that 
will be installed to bring the ore down 
the mountainside to the railroad siding. 
But after the belt is started each time, 
it will generate enough power itself to 
supply practically all the current needed 
by the other mine equipment. 

When the belt system is in use, the 
ore will be crushed at the top of the 4,600 
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foot mountain and carried by a 3,000 
foot conveyor to an ore bin of 100,000 
tons capacity; a second belt 700 feet long 
will carry ore from the bin to the rail- 
road cars, at the rate of almost 1,000 tons 
an hour. But to the American and Bra- 
zilians struggling along now with inade- 
quate equipment, this is a mechanized 
dream of the future. 

At present the ore, after being blasted 
out by dynamite, is broken up by manual 
labor, concentrated at loading points by 
means of crude chutes, and hauled in 
overburdened trucks to the railroad cars. 
Then comes a trip of 3 days or more 
over the crowded single-track line to 
Vitoria. But for the railroad bottleneck, 
the mining engineers could get out many 
times the few thousand tons a month 
that now reach the port. Shipments 
reached 18,000 tons during last July, but 
fell to 12,000 in January, when the 
heaviest rainfall in 20 years washed out 
fills, choked cuts with landslides, and 
created havoc generally. Gilbert White- 
head, American superintendent of mines, 
predicts that shipments will reach 50,000 
tons a month by the end of this year 
and, eventually, more than 1,500,000 tons 
a year, the maximum the United Na- 
tions agreed to buy under the present 
contract. 

When the ore reaches Vitoria—a sea- 
port tewn that looks like a miniature Rio, 
even to the Sugar Loaf at the harbor 
entrance—it is routed to a spur track that 
leads to the side of the harbor opposite 
the town. The terminus of this spur is 
a loop of track around the top of a fat 
cone of granite, which serves as the back 
of a concrete “silo” and the foundation 
of a 350-foot quay below. The ore cars 
spill their contents into a 47,000-ton 
capacity loading silo. When a ship is 
to be loaded, 20 chutes drain the crushed 
ore onto two large conveyor belts carry- 
ing 600 tons each per hour and capable 
of loading the average ore ship in 8 hours 
or less. The State of Espirito Santo built 
the silo and quay, and the loading ma- 
chinery was installed by the Link Belt 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


What Are Future Prospects? 


What are the prospects that the Rio 
Doce can build lasting prosperity on a 
foundation of iron after the abnormal 
wartime demand for ore subsides? It is 
difficult for the layman to judge, but the 
crux of the problem seems to be mainte- 
nance of a steady export of ore. The 
attitude of the Rio Doce officials is: “We 
believe that the quality of our ore will 
assure a satisfactory demand for it in 
the world markets.” Britain may con- 
tinue as a steady customer. And there 
is a possibility, in the opinion of some 
mining men, that the United States, its 
Lake Superior deposits depleted by the 
hectic consumption of the war years, 
may find it advantageous to import the 
Brazilian ore despite the long haul by 
water. In either case, ships carrying iron 
from Brazil could return with cargoes of 
coal—the vital resource in which Brazil 
is most deficient. This coal could be 
used to stoke the locomotives of the 
Vitoria-Minas railroad, instead of the 
green wood now used so inefficiently. 
Coal, or coke, could be imported to re- 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
i =. and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 
gourdes to a dollar. 





























Average rate Latest available quotation 
: Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 1043 ( see ( March —_ 
an- an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) nual) | (month-| Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.8. 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso__| Official A-...........- 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1945 
| CRT ae 4.23 4, 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
i ae RE 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 « Do. 
Free market..._.._...-. 4. 06 4.03 4.02 4.05 . 2469 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano_..| Controlled.........._- 42. 91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
RT ST 45.42 51. 80 59.00 | 58.00 . 0172 Do. 
Brazil. _... Crugeiro !._..} Official................ 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 . 0606 Do. 
Free market_.......... 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do, 
Special free market__._ 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chille...... St atte | Se 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | May 31, 1945 
Export draft.......__-. 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market........... 32. 37 31. 85 31.70 | 32.98 . 0303 Do. 
a 4 oy, eee 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia__|----- BOs cus Commercial bank... 1.73 1, 75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Apr. 30, 1045 
Bank of Republic. ___. 1.76 1.76 1, 76 1. 755 . 5608 Do, 
| CaN 1.76 1.75 1. 80 1. 835 . 5450 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon.._._.. Uncontrolled_......... 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Mar. 31, 1945 
 _" ae 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
Cuba...... Ee Saar 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1045 
Ecuador...| Sucre.......| Central Bank (official). 14.10 14. 06 13.77 {$13.77 . 0726 ay 17, 1945 
Honduras_| Lempira SE lice aimank otk teeen 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 .4902 | Apr. 30, 1045 
HRI ES OS REEEE, ET STA 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.} Cordoba..._| Official................ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | May 26, 1045 
_ See 5.16 5.72 7.09 7.10 1408 Do. 
Paraguay..| Paper peso..| Official...............- |, YRS ae) OR BAIN ese A a 
Guarani ‘____/..._- A SERS 3.10 3. 11 3,12 3.12 .3205 | May 19, 1045 
. ae ERE | SR 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador..| Colon_......}...-- | SESS RR Oe 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay...| Peso........ Cemirenied... ....<.c0c- 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 | May 31, 1045 
a 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do, 
Venezuela.| Bolivar.....} Controlled............ 3.35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 
BE 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 














1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeirfos and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

4 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





place the charcoal, laboriously produced 
by primitive methods, as fuel for the 
small steel plants. 

Incidentally, iron ore for the great 
Volta Redonda steel plant being built by 
the government in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro will not come from the Itabira 
mines but from other deposits nearer the 
new industrial center; the domestic coal 
used will be brought from the mines of 
southern Brazil. However, the burst of 
activity centering around the Itabira 
mine has already begun to stimulate pri- 
vate capital to take the initial steps to- 
ward the widespread industrialization 
which many Brazilians ardently believe 
will usher in an unprecedented era of 
progress for their country. Small steel 
plants, capable of later expansion, are 
being built or planned at Itabira and 
Vitoria. The indefatigable Farquhar has 
organized a company that will make spe- 
cial steels not now produced in Brazil, 
in an electric furnace to be located at 
Coronel Fabriciano, a station on the rail- 
road about 100 kilometers from Itabira. 

One of the next steps planned by the 


Companhia do Vale Rio Doce itself is a 
120-kilometer (75-mile) extension of the 
Vitoria-Minas railroad westward to Belo 
Horizonte. This would give the Minas 
Gerais capital a much more direct outlet 
to the sea by rail than it now has, and 
should greatly increase the amount of 
commercial freight carried by the Rio 
Doce line—1,000,000 bags of coffee a year 
are shipped over the line to the Vitoria 
docks. Already a considerable part of 
the profits of the company, while the 
mining operation is in low gear, comes 
from the increased volume of commercial 
freight resulting from the industrial 
awakening of the whole valley. There 
is some talk—all unofficial—of the possi- 
bility of double tracking the road and 
eventually electrifying it. 

It may take years for these ambitious 
hopes to be realized, but there appears 
to be sound reason for the belief that 
the Rio Doce Valley may become one of 
the cornerstones of the industrialization 
by which Brazil will achieve full growth, 
through the complete utilization of its 
great natural resources. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
May 29, 1945.. Opposition must be filed 
before July 2, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


UAE ta aw wo siisdet ow is terol ip 4—Entire class. 
SE ckiccinannes pity tees sbtcin we ormnancbaity 18—Entire class. 
DEE cise cbeitewkeeane 18—Entire class. 
SOD tino ands ae oo neine 22—-Entire class. 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
June 5, 1945. Opposition must be filed 
before July 9, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 
RRL sn dace makin Pe pai ape ne 18—Entire class. 
ssi iba antec spin vn. odo cea snges- shh 14—Entire class. 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition, although a protest may be 
received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial is usually signed within a 
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period of 1 week to 1 month after the 
date of last publication is usually made 
within 30 days from first publication: 














Date of 
Trade-mark Product appli- 
cation 
1946 

Farmo Quimico del | Registration of trade | May 14 

Pacifico 8. A. name. 

as: as Chemical products -_-- Do. 
18.... : TEEN EDS tat RE Gs Do. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 














Date of 

Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 
1945 

Parker P Pipes, pipe cleaners, ash- | May 18 

trays, ete.4 4 
Hudson’s Bay_| Scotch whisky----.._..----- Do. 
“Dunhill” | Pipes, pipe holders, and Do. 
| articles for smokers. 








United States Foreign Trade by U. S. Ports, and 


Areas—First Quarter 1945 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, announced June 20 that 
the total value of United States export 
trade in the first quarter of 1945 as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1944 de- 
clined 18 percent from $3,420,000,000 to 
$2,804,000,000 while the total value of 
the import trade increased 5 percent 
from $972,000,000 to $1,023,000,000. Dur- 
ing these two corresponding quarterly 
periods the total volume of exports and 
imports remained approximately the 
same, amounting to 33,000,000,000 pounds 
(14,732,000 long tons) and 28,000,000,000 
pounds (10,268,000 long tons) respec- 
tively. 

The decrease in the total value of ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1945 over the 
corresponding period of 1944 affected 
principally the following customs dis- 
tricts: decreases—Maryland (Baltimore) 
$311,000,000 to $150,000,000, Philadelphia 
$438 000.000 to $287,000,000, New York 
$1,389,000,000 to $1,309,000,000, Florida 
(Tampa and Jacksonville) $105,000,000 
to $47,000,000, Georgia (Savannah) $93,- 
000,000 to $43,000,000; increase—Oregon 
(Portland) $105,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

This decrease in value was also accom- 
panied, with the exception of New York, 
by a corresponding decrease in the vol- 
ume of exports. The principal districts 
affected in this manner were Philadelphia 
3,500,000 000 pounds to 2,800,000,000 
pounds, Los Angeles 1,200,000,000 pounds 
to 500,000 000 pounds, and San Francisco 
1,100,000,000 pounds to 500,000,000 


pounds. Although the value of exports 
from the port of New York decreased 
$80,000,000 the volume of exports in- 
creased 3,800,000,000 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1945 over 1944. Other customs 
districts which also witnessed substan- 
tial increases in the volume of exports 
handled were: Galveston from 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds to 1,500,000,000 pounds, Vir- 
ginia (Norfolk and Newport News) 500,- 
000,000 pounds to 800,000,000 pounds, Sa- 
bine (Port Arthur) 200,000,000 pounds to 
600,000,000 pounds and Washington (Se- 
attle and Tacoma) 300,000,000 pounds 
to 500,000,000 pounds. 

No significant fluctuations occurred 
during these two periods among the vari- 
ous customs districts with regard to the 
value of the import trade, but this was 
not the case with regard to the volume 
of imports. Substantial increases in the 
total volume of imports during the first 
quarter of 1945 over 1944 were evident 
among the following customs districts: 
Philadelphia 2,700,000,000 pounds to 
3,900,000,000 pounds, New Orleans 1,400,- 
000 000 pounds to 1,900,000.000 pounds, 
and New York 6,500,000,000 pounds to 
6,800,000,000 pounds; while decreases 
were evident notably among: Los An- 
geles 600,000,000 pounds to 200,000,000 
pounds, Galveston 400,000,000 pounds to 
200,000,000 pounds, and San Francisco 
400.000,000 pounds to 200,000,000 pounds. 

Exports from seaports in the Atlantic 
Coast area during the first quarter of 
1945 represented 66 percent of the total 
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value or $1,859,000,000 and 51 percent of 
the total volume or 17,000,000,000 pounds 
(7,589,000 long tons). During this same 
period Canadian border districts handled 
12 percent of the value and 27 percent 
of the volume, while Gulf ports and 
Pacific ports accounted for 7 percent and 
10 percent of the value and 11 percent 
and 9 percent of the volume respectively. 
Atlantic Coast ports from January 
through March 1945 handled 49 percent 
or $509,000,000 of the total value of the 
import trade, thus maintaining about the 
same proportion of the total import trade 
established in the corresponding period 
of 1944. Canadian-border districts in ac- 
counting for 25 percent or $251,000,000, 
Gulf ports in accounting for 14 percent 
or $142,000,000, and Pacific ports in ac- 
counting for 5 percent or $53,000,000 in 
the first quarter of 1945 contributed 
toward retaining a trend similar to the 
one which existed in 1944. In terms of 
the physical volume of United States 
import trade, the picture also remained 
substantially the same in both years. 
Atlantic-Coast ports handled 15,000,000,- 
000 pounds (6,696,000 long tons) or 51. — 
percent of the total in the present year 
as compared with 45 percent last year. 
Pacific-Coast ports and Canadian-border 
districts both showed a decrease from 7 
to 5 percent and from 32 to 23 percent 
respectively. Gulf ports accounted for 
11 percent of the total in both years. 
Five leading customs districts ac- 
counted for $2,059,000,000 or 73 percent 
of the total United States export trade 
during the first 3 months of 1945. New 
York led all other customs districts in 
the country, accounting for $1,309,000,000 
or 47 percent of the total in contrast 
with 41 percent in the first quarter of 
1944. Two other Atlantic-seacoast dis- 
tricts, which ranked second and fourth 
respectively, Philadelphia and Maryland 
(Baltimore) involved $287,000,000 or 10 
percent and $150,000,000 or 5 percent of 
the total. Thus, three Atlantic-seacoast 
districts represented $1,746,000,000 or 62 
percent of the total United States export 
trade during this period. Michigan, a 
Canadian-border district, which ranked 
third among the leading five, accounted 
for $163,000,000 or 6 percent of the total. 
One Pacific-seacoast district, Oregon, 
shared fourth place with Maryland, with 
a similar total value of export trade. 
With regard to the shipping weight 
of United States exports, two leading 
Atlantic-seaport districts accounted for 
14 300,000,000 pounds (6,384,000 long 
tons) or 43 percent of the total, with New 
York, the leading customs district han- 
dling 11,500,000,000 pounds (5,134,000 
long tons) or 35 percent, and Philadel- 
phia 2,800,000,000 pounds (1,250,000 long 
tons) or 8 percent. Three Canadian- 
border districts significant for the volume 
of their trade involved 8,000,000,000 
pounds (3,571,000 long tons) or 24 per- 
cent of the total: Michigan 3,500,000,000 
pounds (1,563,000 long tons) or 11 per- 
cent, St. Lawrence 2,300,000,000 pounds 
(1,027,000 long tons) or 7 percent, and 
Buffalo 2,200,000,000 pounds (982,000 
long tons) or 6 percent. These five lead- 
ing customs districts accounted for 22,- 
300,000,000 pounds (9,955,000 long tons) 
or 67 percent of the total export trade. 
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New York retained the position pre- 
viously established in 1944 as the leading 
customs port of entry during the first 
quarter of 1945 and accounted for $329,- 
000,000 or 32 percent of the United States 
import trade in both quarters. Ranking 
second and third in 1944 were New Or- 
leans and Buffalo, representing $82,000,- 
000 or 8 percent and $70,000,000 or 7 per- 
cent of the total respectively. Other 
leading customs districts during this 
same quarter were Michigan with $52,- 
000,000 or 6 percent and Philadelphia 
with $49,000,000 or 5 percent of the total. 
These four customs districts, although 
changing their rank, all maintained 
their position as the leading districts 
with the following quarterly totals: 
Michigan $90,000,000 or 9 percent, New 
Orleans $84,000,000 or 8 percent, Phila- 
delphia $60,000,000 or 6 percent, and 
Buffalo $52,000,000 or 5 percent. 

Three leading Atlantic and Gulf ports 
accounted for a total physical volume of 
12,600,000,000 pounds (5,625,000 long 
tons) or 44 percent of the total import 
trade during the 1945 quarter. New 
York which ranked first accounted for 
7,000,000,000 pounds (3,125,000 long 
tons) or 24 percent of the total, followed 
by Philadelphia and New Orleans which 
accounted for 4,000,000,000 pounds (1,- 
786,000 long tons) or 14 percent and 
1,900,000,000 pounds (848,000 long tons) 
or 6 percent, respectively, as compared 
with 10 percent and 5 percent in the 
1944 quarter. The following Canadian- 
border districts accounted for 4,300,000,- 
000 pounds (1,920,000 long tons) or 15 
percent of the total import trade: Duluth 
and Superior 6 percent, Michigan 5 per- 
cent, and Buffalo 4 percent. 

Customs districts on the Mexican bor- 
der in the first quarter of this year 
totaled $58,000,000 or 2 percent of the 
export trade and $36,000,000 or 4 percent 
of the import trade. The physical vol- 
ume of these exports and imports 
amounted to 879,000,000 pounds (392,000 
long tons) or 3 percent and 714,000,000 
pounds (319,000 long tons) or 3 percent 
of the total export and import trade 
respectively. 

Summary figures on the value of the 
customs districts’ export and import 
trade for the first 3 months of 1944 and 
1945 are presented in the table below: 

In this table the export figures include 
reexports. Shipments in transit 
through the United States from one for- 
eign country to another are not included 
in either the import or export figures. 
Exports are credited to the customs dis- 
trict through which the goods left the 
country; exports shown from interior 
customs districts not on the border rep- 
resent exports by air and exports of air- 
craft under their own power. Imports 
are credited to the customs districts in 
which the goods left Customs custody 
even though this may be different from 
the district in which the goods were orig- 
inally landed. Imports credited to in- 
terior customs districts represent imports 
by air or imports leaving Customs cus- 
tody in these districts after having been 
transported in Customs bond from a 
border point. 
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Value of United States Exports and Imports 
of Merchandise: First Quarter 1944, 1945 


[In millions of dollars] 





| 
Exports 
Customs district and = 
principal port | | 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 


Grand total 3, 420 |2, 804 972 | 1,623 
Atlantic coast districts 2, 316 |1, 859 462 509 
Maine (Portland) and N.H-| 35) 12) 8 17 
Mass. (Boston) - -- ---- 18 9; 47 39 
R. 1. (Providence) - - -- 0 0 4} 5 
Conn. (Bridgeport) - ; 0 0 | 0 | 0 
gS ‘ "11, 389 |1, 309 315 
Philadelphia___-_. .._- 438 | 287 49 | 60 
Md. (Baltimore) _- 311 150 24 | 2¢ 
Va. (Norfolk and ae 
ai | 9 35 8 
Cc. (W ilmington) 16 14 3 

C. (Charleston) -- 1 6 1 
3 | 

5 


| Imports 





Ga. (Savannah) ___- qatar 93 43 | 3 | 
Gulf coast districts i 270 196 135 | 
Fla. cues and Jackson- 
ville) -_.-- ..| 105 47|; 2 30 
Mobile. --...... F 21 12 
New Orleans 90 70 82 84 
Sabine (Port Arthur). 7 8 0 0 
Galveston _ 47 59 14 16 
Pacific coast districts 265 | 268 73 | 53 
San Diego--.-_-_- : 5 . 2 3 
Los Angles______-. | 40 17 2% 10 
San Francisco 68 48 21 | 13 
Oreg. (Portland) _-- -| 105 1S 3 0 
Wash. (Seattle, Tacoma) 47 45 27 | 27 
Canadian border dis- | 
ere 384 321 245 251 
Vermont. : |} 2 19 16 18 
St. Lawrence oe 59 41 27 47 
Rochester... .-._-- 3 2 1 7 


_ 
on 
—_ 
to 


2 
Buffalo - &3 68 70 52 
Montana and Idaho _- 5 5 6 3 
Dakota. 17 17 22 3 
Duluth and nye rior : 3 
Wisconsin.... _. 0 0 3 1 
Michigan 
Chicago 
Ohio __- 
Mexican border districts 
Laredo. ‘ 
E] Paso_- 
Arizona 
Interior districts 
Pittsburgh___--_-- 
Minnesota__-_----_- 
Se 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
St. Louis 
Omaha _..--- 
Colorado. ae 
Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico districts 
Parcel post 
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‘ Import parcel post figures are not shown separately. 





Small Firms Should 


Share in Foreign 
Drug Markets 


(Continued from p. 5) 


customer service that is inadequate. At 
the other extreme are those which render 
service comparable in every respect to 
domestic merchandising methods. It is 
only on such a basis as that last men- 
tioned that we may expect to retain a 
$100,000,000 drug market abroad. 


Coping With Difficulties 


Of course, every small businessman at 
one time or another thinks of exporting. 
Even more does this field appeal to the 
prospective businessman. Initially, few 
realize that an honest, efficient foreign 
agent is interested only in a company 
with a widely advertised, well-estab- 
lished product. Only the experienced 
operator knows that what it takes to 
successfully develop a business in the 
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United States is even more necessary in 
coping with the variables of 100 foreign 
markets, none. of which may be as re- 
munerative. Some idea of the problems 
involved is set forth in an article in the 
June 24, 1944, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY entitled “Latin American Drug 
Trade Barriers.” 

In general a small firm is handicapped 
financially; it cannot extend adequate 
credit terms or readily establish desira- 
ble discount facilities. Wide or inten- 
sive distribution requires sizable expend- 
itures for advertising and contact with 
the consumer. Even more regrettable is 
the fact that too few firms have been 
willing to concentrate on one product 
and one market at a time and to expand 
progressively as warranted. Those who 
have succeeded have followed this pat- 
tern and their experience has conclu- 
sively proved that, despite seemingly in- 
superable difficulties, the small drug 
house can and should export. Definitely 
it has a place and many have entered 
this trade through a manufacturer’s 
agent. Subsequently some reached a 
status wherein they were able to progress 
“on their own’’—even to the extent of 
ultimately manufacturing abroad di- 
rectly or on contract, or through the 
medium of a partnership or franchise. 
In this category the foreign sales of firms 
which were decidedly “small” one or two 
decades ago would be astounding to 
many readers were it possible to reveal 
them, 

In no instance, to our knowledge, has 
collective effort been resorted to, such as 
a Webb-Pomerene Corporation, though 
such should be a feasible consideration 
for noncompetitive drug and related 
items. In fact, some of the largest and 
most successful companies in the United 
States are in reality nothing more than 
holding companies of miscellaneous, na- 
tionally known drugs, toiletries, and 
household specialty products analogous 
to a Webb-Pomerene corporation. 


Must Realize Possibilities 


In any country wherein an American 
drug house is represented by an agent, 
it is not unusual to find that he is the 
distributor for 10 to 15 noncompeting 
American houses. On this basis in Latin 
America alone there could be numerous 
Webb-Pomerene corporations. The pos- 
sibilities were revealed in the aforesaid 
“Agency” study and are concretely illus- 
trated in the annual issue of the Spanish- 
language American trade journal, “El 
Farmacéutico, Seccion II, Agentes y Dis- 
tribuidores.” Therein are listed Latin 
American agents in the various countries 
who represent a number of American 
producers of such miscellaneous yet re- 
lated health and hygienic essentials as— 

Drugs, pharmaceuticals and biologicals; 

Surgical, dental, and veterinary equip- 
ment; 

Hospital, laboratory, and pharmacy sup- 
plies; 

Dietary, sanitary, and toiletry products. 


Still more surprising is it to note that, 
with negligible exceptions, the same 
grouping of American firms tends to se- 
lect identical agents in every country 
within the area. 
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Would it not seem sensible for these 
firms to form a series of foreign sales 
corporations of the Webb-Pomerene type 
with consequent saving in organization; 
functions of selling, shipping, warehous- 
ing, and delivery; advertising, display, 
detailing, and catalogs? Certainly finan- 
cial matters could conceivably be handled 
more constructively. In brief, an in- 
dividual with true vision and with the 
financial “know how” can acquire com- 
panies or products for this purpose and 
be a self-contained factor in foreign 
trade. 


Competition Is Strong 


It might be well to point out to the 
small house or the newcomer who aspires 
to be active in a prospective $100,000,000 
drug outlet that competition in the drug 
field abroad is far from _ primitive. 
Throughout the 20 countries of Latin 
America, for example, every modern 
American method of selling is in vogue 
designed to educate, demonstrate, and 
serve. En route through city or village 
one sees the billboards, electric signs, and 
advertisements of familiar remedies. It 
is not unusual to come upon a sound 
truck, equipped with a movie projector, 
surrounded by an entranced audience. 
At the conclusion, demonstrators engage 
in a sampling operation or the distribu- 
tion of an almanac. Drug and depart- 
ment-store displays are profusely in evi- 
dence. Turn on the radio, and though 
the language is different, the program 
is frequently sponsored by some well- 
known United States medicinal organiza- 
tion. Or, it is not unusual to find that 
the largest or most modern factory or 
the most prominent office location is that 
of an American drug producer. 

Then there are corps of trained pro- 
fessional representatives who interview 
and counsel physicians, hospitals, clinics, 
and pharmacists as to the merits of 
American products. Eight American 
drug houses employ an aggregate of 160 
detailers in Argentina alone and service 
men are proportionately evident else- 
where. As a supplement to this educa- 
tional program in Latin America, those 
engaged in health-products distribution 
are periodic recipients of house organs 
and miscellaneous scientific literature in 
Spanish and Portuguese, for which pur- 
pose some distributors maintain mailing 
lists with as many as 35,000 names. 


Production Abroad 


Another angle too frequently over- 
looked is the degree to which American 
drug producers have engaged in decen- 
tralized production abroad. Since the 
products of American drug producers are 
80 well known and enjoy the highest rec- 
ognition in professional circles, Many 
nations would wish to have such repu- 
table firms as a part of their economy. 
Too few countries appreciate, however, 
that sound business conditions alone are 
conducive to entry and that trade bar- 
riers are ordinarily a most significant 
deterrent. 

Following the last war many American 
drug houses studied British Empire de- 
mand and, finding it extremely promis- 
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ing, engaged in local production. In the 
course of time there was a limited migra- 
tion to Europe, and, when these Con- 
tinental centers were disrupted by the 
war, this type of promotion was focused 
on the most promising countries of Latin 
America. Whether or not this neigh- 
borly trend will continue depends upon 
the opportunities and attitudes in “the 
other Americas” in comparison with 
other regions. The 20 countries of 
Europe have one-fourth the world’s pop- 
ulation and (normally) a high standard 
of living, and before the war they cus- 
tomarily imported drugs to the amount 
of about $50,000,000 annually from one 
another. 

Business is disorganized in Europe at 
the moment, yet the humanitarian need 
is so great that possibly reentry into that 
field and a wider coverage would be de- 
sirable. For sofme time we shall be ex- 
tending relief to these countries, but 
thereafter, unless American drug firms 
engage in local production, their export 
sales to any European country other 


than the United Kingdom may be as 
negligible as they were in prewar years. 
Can the American producer afford to ig- 
nore the most advantageous form of dis- 
tribution in an area which formerly pro- 
duced and consumed almost half the 
world’s drug supply? 


Result Is Salutary 


It may seem incongruous to stress the 
value of decentralized production in a 
theme designed to stimulate an export 
volume of $100,000,000. Experience, 
however, has demonstrated that it is 
usually the larger firms which can man- 
ufacture abroad and that the locally 
made products also serve as an adver- 
tisement for a wider line of products. 
Particularly does such an entity facili- 
tate a receptive attitude toward com- 
petitive American medicinals. In re- 
ality the past low value of United States 
drug exports may be attributed to rela- 
tive unfamiliarity with them abroad, and 
the American who can afford a foreign 
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installation carries the banner for all 
meritorious medicinals. 

In conclusion: if we would aspire to a 
postwar foreign drug market of $100,- 
000,000, we should realize that this vol- 
ume of foreign-trade development is not 
a question of the size of market oppor- 
tunity nor the size of the prospective 
distributor, rather is it a matter of 
knowledge as to human needs and the 
willingness and ability to serve the pros- 
pective consumer most advantageously. 
Unless a drug firm or group is so in- 
formed and so organized it should con- 
fine its efforts to the domestic demand. 

Prewar customers were few, postwar 
prospects are many. The more produc- 
ers who are interested, the greater the 
likelihood of maximum _ results—but, 
since this is definitely a service selling 
task, success will be evident only insofar 
as we are qualified in this essential 
requisite. 





Postwar Trade 
Prospects in Egypt, 
Iraq, Palestine 


(Continued from p. 10) 
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ports from the sterling area of some 
£9,000,000 annually, and any liquidation 
would involve additional imports. It 
should be noted that the liquidation of 
the entire balance is not a practicable 
matter, for substantial amounts in any 
case would be maintained as currency 
reserves, working balances, and _ private 
investments. A comparison of this 
amount with the trade balances given 
in the accompanying tables will demon- 
strate what 2 substantial internal and 
external economic adjustment would be 
required if these countries are to fit 
themselves to receive such sums, and it 
.will also demonstrate what a severe in- 
itial handicap the United States faces in 
an effort to expand its exports to these 
countries. The London press has sug- 
gested a reduction of the capital value 
of the Middle East sterling balances in 
view of the high price level at which they 
were accumulated. 

Associated with that of sterling bal- 
ances is the problem of sterling-area 
controls. Each of these countries is a 
member of the sterling area and has 
developed a rigid system of exchange 
control during the war. As the system 
functions at present, dollar earnings are 
placed in the London dollar pool where, 
instead of being maintained as separate 
balances for the account of the deposit- 
ing country, they are amalgamated with 
all other dollar earnings of the sterling 
area. (It is reported in the Palestine 
press, however, that dollar contributions 
to the Jewish national institutions are 
not pooled.) From the pool, allocations 
are made to cover dollar exchange 
granted in each country. 

On January 11, an agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Egypt was an- 
nounced, under the terms of which Egypt 
was to be granted the equivalent of 
£E8,989,000 to cover its 1945 requirements 
for dollars and other scarce currencies 
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Coffee Imports Show Encouraging Trend 


Coffee drinkers who, at times during 
the war have had to get along with one 
cup instead of two, will be cheered by 
the trends of coffee imports. 

Coffee import figures announced by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, show a greater per capita 
consumption for 1944 than in prewar 
1939. The 2,600,000,000 pounds of green 
coffee imported in 1944 represent a per 
capita consumption’ of 18.9 pounds, 
which exceeded the 1939 per capita im- 
ports by 22.7 percent. 

Coffee was among the first food com- 
modities on which wartime restrictions 
were imposed at the wholesale level, 
and at. one time was perhaps the most 
important of the rationed grocery items. 

The 1944 coffee imports of 2,600,000,- 
000 pounds reflect an 18.6 percent in- 
crease over the 1943 imports, and a 30 
percent increase over the 1939 imports. 
The rise in the 1944 imports of coffee 


over 1943 imports is to be accounted for 
by heavy United States purchases of 
Brazilian coffee. Importations of coffee 
from Brazil in 1944 climbed to 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 46 percent 
over the 1943 imports, which more than 
compensated for the decline from other 
countries. Of all the coffee imported in 
1944, more than half came from Brazil] 
and about one-fourth from Colombia, 

There has been a steady rise in im- 
ports of coffee during the 6-year period 
1939-44, except for 1942 when imports 
dropped to 1,700,000,000 pounds. Dur- 
ing the same period 9 out of every 10 
pounds of coffee imported into this coun- 
try came from the following five Latin 
American countries: Brazil, Colombia, 
El] Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 

The accompanying table shows annual 
figures on United States imports for 
consumption of coffee for the period 
1939-44. 


U. 8. Imports of Green Coffee, Calendar Years 1939-44 


{In thousands of pounds} 





Country of origin | 


1444 | 1943 1942 | 1941 1940 1939 
| | a 
1, 459,049 | 1,000,038 | 








Brazil _ - 739, 573 1, 308, 795 } 1, 099, 142 1, 230, 624 
Colombia_- 644, 861 643, 937 | 501, 637 405, 689 | 3 024 422, 045 
El Salvador 109, 793 112, 364 | 88, 240 72, 344 | , 309 | 79, 154 
Guatemala__- 92, 441 | 101, 086 | 84, 926 | 81, 868 0, 319 56, 368 
Mexico___- 81, 737 | 77, 327 | 46,491 | 59, 656 | 52, 619 | 58, 191 
All other countries__.- 218, 835 263, 495 | 253, 784 326, 317 195, 637 | 167, 374 

Total t__. 2, 606, 716 2, 198, 247 1, 714, 652 2, 254, 670 2, 055, 050 3, 012, 756 

1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 





(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Febru- 
ary 10, 1945, p. 21). Although the total 
amount of scarce currencies thus made 
available appears generous under the 
circumstances, the agreement cannot be 
considered as conformable to truly mul- 
tilateral trading principles, which it is 
hoped may be reestablished after the 
war. It is also to be noted that the 
agreement was signed in an atmosphere 
established by the following statements 
taken from a memorandum of November 
3, 1944, of: the British Embassy in Cairo 
initiating the conversations: 

Egypt has great interest in the mainte- 
nance of the advantages and the freedom 


enjoyed by members of the sterling area and 
in giving the maximum support to sterling 


.as the basic currency of the area * 


We fully recognize the need for an adequate 
flow of imports to cover the real require- 
ments of Egypt. We intend to do all that 
lies in our power to make United Kingdom 
goods available although this will inevitably 
involve a continued sacrifice in the United 
Kingdom's own levels of consumption which 
have been drastically reduced in order to 
prosecute the war successfully * * *. We 
must, however, ask and expect other coun- 
tries which are also interested in the fu- 
ture value of sterling, not only to avoid mak- 
ing our task more difficult in the period 
which lies ahead, but actively to cooperate 
by taking all possible measures to avoid 
excessive expenditure ouside the sterling 
area. 


The life of the agreement is limited 
to the year 1945, and Egypt explicitly 
reserved full freedom of action for the 


future, as well as the right to participate 
in such international monetary arrange- 
ments as Bretton Woods. 

A similar agreement with Iraq has just 
been announced. 


Price LEVELS AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Because imports from outside the Mid- 
dle East have been shut off, and be- 
cause large expenditures: have been made 
by Allied military forces (chiefly Brit- 
ish), price levels have risen substantially 
(see articles by Kathleen Cahill Dougall 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 18, 1943, and September 2, 1944). At 
thé same time, currency relationships 
with the pound sterling (as explained 
above) are such that exchange rates 
have been unable to move so as to offset 
the unequal changes in the various price 
levels. 

Taking price levels in 1939 as 100, re- 
cent wholesale-price indexes in the var- 
ious countries were as follows (all for De- 
cember 1944, except Iraq which is for 
June 1944): United States, 136; United 
Kingdom, 162; Egypt, 330; Iraq, 568; 
Palestine, 354. 

It is apparent that, unless prices in 
the Middle East fall, or prices in the 
United States rise, or unless an altera- 
tion in exchange rates takes place, com- 
modities from the Middle East will bear 
high prices in United States markets and 
their sale will therefore be restricted. 
Of these three adjustments, a fall in 
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prices in the Middle East would seem to 
be the logical alternative. This would 
involve some hardship, especially to the 
newly established and expanded indus- 
tries of Egypt and Palestine. An increase 
of the exchange rate with the pound 
sterling (which, in view of the nature of 
the currency standard, would be a de- 
valuation of currencies in the Middle 
East) would disturb a long-established 
and very convenient arrangement. An 
increase in the dollar-pound rate, which 
has been advocated in some quarters, 
would in some measure correct the dis- 
parity between price levels in the United 
States and the Middle East, but would 
do nothing to correct the disparity be- 
tween price levels in the United Kingdom 
and the Middle East. The same is true 
of an increase in prices in the United 
States. 

The existing exchange relationships 
and price levels therefore have the effect 
of encouraging United States exports to, 
and of discouraging United States im- 
ports from, these Middle East coun- 
tries. Adjustments tending to have the 
opposite effect will be difficult to make. 
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Conclusion 


The various factors affecting United 
States postwar trade with the area seem 
likely to operate in the following ways: 

(1) The general trade and invisible 
balances of the three countries as a whole 
should provide ample dollar resources for 
the purchase of increased quantities of 
United States exports. The positions of 
particular countries vary: (a) Egypt is 
likely to continue to experience a deficit 
of dollars; (b) Iraq should be in a posi- 
tion to balance its accounts with the 
United States at increasing volumes of 
imports and exports; and (c) Palestine 
is likely to experience a large surplus of 
dollars. 

(2) The nature of postwar controls in 
the sterling area will have an important 
influence on the expansion of United 
States exports to these countries. If the 
dollar earnings of the area as a whole 
are permitted to be used by the area, 
the sterling controls should not be a 
limiting factor. In this case the area 
should receive a surplus of imports not 
only from its general trade but also from 
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its trade with both the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and this. should 
result in improved living standards. 

(3) Price levels in the area, until they 
are lowered, will be a barrier to increased 
exports from the United States. 

(4) British trade is long established 
and firmly entrenched, and its continued 
dominance is a matter of such urgent 
necessity for the British economy, that 
it may be taken for granted that exports 
from the United States will have to meet 
the stiffest kind of competition. 





Wool was the second most important 
item of export from Chile in 1943, ex- 
ceeded in value only by metals and min- 
erals. Shipments totaled 9,960 metric 
tons and were valued at 29,104,875 gold 
pesos, according to the Chilean press. 





A new transport airplane is being built 
in Brazil, near Rio de Janeiro. It is to 
be entirely of wood and powered with 
four 45-horsepower engines to be manu- 
factured in Brazil. The plane is to carry 
30 passengers. 
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Brazil in 1944 


(Continued from p. 13) 


adequate, emphasis was shifted to in- 
creased production, and, as the quantity 
of imports improved, the black market 
for a number of commodities was vir- 
tually eliminated. Business psychology 
appeared to be adjusting itself to a down- 
ward movement of the general price 
level after the war. 


Controls Maintained 


Brazil continued the strict administra- 
tion of its comprehensive export-con- 
trol regulations and its complete licens- 
ing control of all foreign-exchange 
transactions, thereby effectively prevent- 
ing, for all practical purposes, the flow 
of strategic materials or financial trans- 
actions in enemy interest. Brazil like- 
wise instituted a rigorous investigation 
of the ultimate source of all imports of 
gold in order to prevent a safe-haven 
transfer of Axis assets to that country. 
Nationalization and liquidation of Axis 
assets gained momentum, and, in view 
of the pressure of the United States Pro- 
claimed List, a number of listed firms 
made strenuous efforts to eliminate 
existent undesirable elements. 

Step were likewise taken by the Bra- 
zilian Government to establish a coordi- 
nated economic program, domestic and 
international, to meet the problems of 
postwar economic readjustment. A defi- 
nite indication of this movement was 
Brazil’s cOmmitment to aid in the relief 
and rehabilitation of war-devastated 
Europe. 











(Continued from p. 27) 


from the State Fuel Commission being 
required for the continuation of such 
use. Similarly, both producers and li- 
censed purchasers of pulpwood are per- 
mitted to continue using the controlled 
supply for fuel purposes. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Air Service Inaugurated.— 
Effective May 15, 1945, four additional 
flights.a week were inaugurated on the 
Rand-Durban-Capetown route of South 
African Airways. There will be a flight 
each way daily except Sundays on this 
route, as well as between Capetown and 
Johnannesburg, the latter calling alter- 
nately at Kimberley and Bloemfontein. 
In addition, there will be three flights 
each week, each way, between the Rand 
and Durban; two a week each way be- 
tween the Rand, Bloemfontein, and Port 
Elizabeth; and two a week each way be- 
tween the Rand, Bulawaye, and Salis- 
bury. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral and Vegetable Wazes: In- 
cluded in Raw-Materials Section of Cus- 
toms Tariff{—Vegetable and mineral 
waxes were included in the raw-materials 
schedule of the Uruguayan customs tar- 
iff, dutiable at 20 percent, plus a surtax 
of 21 percent, of a fixed official valuation 
of 0.47 peso per kilogram, according to 
a resolution of May 21, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 31, 1945. 
The duty, including surtax, on these 
waxes formerly was 53% percent of the 
fixed official valution of 0.47 peso per 
kilogram. 


Sun-Glass Lenses: Import Regulations 
Relaxed.—The Uruguayan regulations 
governing the importation and sale of 
neutral lenses have been modified by an 
order (No. 212) issued by the Ministry 
of Public Health on February 9, 1945, 
so as to allow the importation of neutral 
lenses with a negative spherical effect of 
0.12 diopter. 

As originally promulgated (and later 
amended), these regulations formerly 
prohibited the importation of lenses with 
any of the following manufacturing de- 
fects: General impurities, streaks, air 
bubbles, evidence of arbitrary or irregular 
dioptic values or colorings, and those de- 
fects which alter the conditions which 
are required of all neutral lenses. 
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Under the regulations only optica] 
firms authorized by the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health are allowed to sell neutral] 
lenses. However, in localities in the in- 
terior of the country where there are no 
optical houses, pharmacies are author- 
ized to sell neutral lenses. Importers or 
representatives of optical goods or firms 
may sell such articles only to optical 
houses. 
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Arabia, as production is sufficient for 
domestic needs and the quality.of the 
tile is good. Occasional purchases of 
lighter-weight wall tile may develop from 
time to time, but plaster walls are the 
rule for permanent buildings. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


TEXTILE EXPORTS FROM EIRE 


Textile items exported from Eire dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 were much 
higher than in the corresponding months 
of the preceding year, as indicated by 
the following table: 





Item 


Flax hundredweight ! 
Flax tow : do 
Raw wool cental ? 


Woolen rags and textile waste hundredweight ! 
Cotton piece goods _-_-_--- square yards 
Linen piece goods ; do 
Other linen manufactures 

Floor coverings of wool 

Other woolen or worsted manufactures 
Textiles, raw and manufactured, not elsewhere shown 
Linen handkerchiefs ; dozen 
Haberdashery, hard 
Knitted gloves 
Hosiery 

Other apparel 


square yards 


dozen pairs 


Quantity Value 
1944 1945 1944 1945 


33, 752 39, 745 £372, 385 £438, 224 

4, 622 10, 630 16, 574 40, 036 

14, 338 13, 083 106, 976 95, 066 

2,919 2, 950 9,814 11, 451 

447, 610 4186, 050 33, 075 42, 776 
150 56 





1 1 hundredweight=11!12 pounds. 


Wool and Products 


FOREIGN TRADE IN WOOL, EIRE 


As of January 1, 1945, sheep in Eire 
numbered 2,036,100, as compared with 
2,663,100 on June 1, 1944, and 1,922,200 
on January 1, 1943. 

During 1944, imports of washed, 
scoured, or carbonized raw wool into 
Eire aggregated 156,100 pounds, valued 
at £28,688, whereas in the preceding year 
only 36,300 pounds, valued at £6,766, 
were received. Exports of raw wool dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 5,787,780 pounds, 
valued at £429,220, as compared with 5,- 
208,000 pounds, £363,407 in 1943. 

Efforts are being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to see that all fleeces 
coming to the market are free from tar. 


21 cental= 100 pounds. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION OF REED Mats, GOLD COAST 


Woven reed mats are being produced 
in the Gold Coast in increasing quanti- 
ties to meet a growing demand. An 
African publication reports that over 
263,000 square feet of this matting were 
sold during 1944, or double the quantity 
disposed of in the preceding year. The 
Assistant Conservator of Forests calls at 
Ankoma, the chief center, once a week 
and collects the finished mats. 


PERUVIAN FLAX Crop 

For the 1944 Peruvian flax crop, 5,580 
hectares were planted, as compared with 
9,328 hectares in the preceding season. 
Despite the reduction, the 1944 crop is 
estimated at 1,300 metric tons of fiber 
and 2,000 tons of tow, which is an im- 
provement over the 1,248 tons of fiber and 
3,000 tons of tow produced in 1943. (1 
hectare=2.471 acres.) 
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